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the First Step Towards Good Yarn 


Over 95% of the mills which have moron 

recognized this fundamental fact— 

that thorough preparation is essential 


J 

; for the successful operation of any | 
long-draft process. Thatis why today 

mills with over 5,250,000 spindles in ‘ 
the United States alone depend on 


Saco-Lowell Cleaning and Blending 
equipment to prepare their cotton. 
Saco-Lowell No. F7 Cleaning and 
Blending Feeders in the Opening 
Room, the One-Process Picker with 
Cleaning and Blending Reserve in the 
Picker Room assure smoothly sheeted 
uniform laps made from well-opened 
stock thoroughly blended and a mini- 
mum of retained impurities. 

You must eventually modernize 
your Opening and Picking. Our en- 
gineers will plan this for you now 
upon request. 
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FLOOR PLAN OF THE OPENING ROOM 
OF THE PEPPERELL MFG. COMPANY 
BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


A typical example of a design in which existing equipment was 
supplemented by Cleaning and Blending feeders. The advantages 
of this arrangement are not only a thorough mixing and opening of 
the stock, but a satisfactory extraction of the dust and light impurities 
before the cotton reaches the vertical and lattice openers. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 street. Boston. MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S&S. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Yarns 


By Thomas Nelson and T. R. Hart 


N. C. State College Textile School 


Indications that rough fabrics, ornamented with slubs, 
nubs and flake effects, will be popular during the coming 
season make a study of fancy yarns very interesting at 
the present time for by using them many novel and at- 
tractive features can be added to fabrics. 


In England, where many fancy, novelty fabrics are 
produced, manufacturers are using slub, flake, knop, 
gimp, core, spiral and knickerbocker yarns, as well as 
other types to satisfy a demand for change and a desire 
for textural novelties. It is said that very frequently 
the predominant textural feature of a fabric is formed by 
these fancy yarns which are further ornamented by com- 
bining spun rayon or viscose and acetate filament yarns 
with cotton and other fibres. 


In this article we shall describe briefly some of the 
more or less standard types of fancy yarns and then in- 
dicate some of the variations which are being made in the 
different types. 


Slub Yarn 


Slub yarns contain thick lumps or slubs which appear 
at regular intervals throughout the yarn length. Ai fine 
thread and a thick roving are twisted together, the roving 
being fed in with a variable draft so that alternate thick 
and thin places are made with most of the twist running 
to the thin places. A fine binding thread is then twisted 
around this two ply produce with the twist being inserted 
in the opposite direction. 


Some manufacturers are producing a very uneven 
cotton yarn and using it as an imitation of cotton slub 
yarn. Occasionally spun rayon slubs are used on viscose 
filament ground or with combinations of viscose and ace- 
tate filament grounds so that a still more pleasing effect 
may be obtained by cross-dyeing the fancy slub yarn so 
produced. 


Flake Yarn 


Flake yarns consist of detached flakes or tufts twisted 
into two cotton threads. Sometimes spun rayon is used 
for the ground threads. The size and length of the tufts 
can be varied and different color flakes can be inserted 
at either regular or irregular intervals. 


Knop Yarn 


In making knop yarns two threads are twisted together 
but, at regular intervals, one of the threads is delivered 
very rapidly so that it is wound round and round the other 
thread in the form of a knop or lump. A third thread, 
which acts as a binder is then twisted around the two ply 
thread with the twist being inserted in the opposite direc- 
tion. Very frequently a filament rayon thread is used 
to form the knop. The delivery of fine filament yarns 
by rollers also has called for investigation so that no dam- 
age will be done to them, and in some cases stainless 
steel rollers have been fitted to the frames, whilst in 
other cases rubber sleeves have been fitted on the 
ordinary type rollers. It is said that frequently a gold 
tinsel knop on a staple fiber ground is being used as an 
effect thread in many types of fabrics because the two 
materials combine well both structurally and decoratively. 


Gimp and Spiral Yarns 


Gimp and spiral yarns are somewhat similar but gimp 
varns are harder twisted. In making gimp yarns a soft 
spun thread is combined with a hard twisted thread with 
the soft spun thread being delivered faster than the other 
one. These yarns are frequently used as the base for 
many spot yarns especially where small, bright spots are 
desired. 

Spiral yarns are made by twisting a soft spun thread 
spirally around a hard twisted two ply yarn which may 
be composed of one or two colors. The soft spun thread 
is delivered faster than the ply yarn. 


Core Yarn 


Another interesting type of fancy yarn, originally 
produced entirely from cotton, which is now in course of 
development, is a core yarn produced by covering one or 
more fine single yarns (rayon or cotton) with fibres of 
cotton or staple fibre. The single yarns are completely 
or only partially hidden according to the effects desired 
and impart considerable strength to the final yarn in 
spite of the apparent softness and fullness imparted 
by the softly twisted fibre covering. This yarn when 
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Opens 


Foster Jones 


HE National Oil Products Company, of Harrison, 

N. J., with a branch plant at Chicago, IIl., recently 

purchased buildings at Cedartown. Ga., which were 
formerly occupied by the U. S. Finishing Company, and 
will use same for the manufacture of sulphonated oils and 
other products required by their rapidly growing Southern 
trade. 


They acquired with the Cedartown plant 52 acres and 
10 buildings and have not only revamped the buildings 
but have installed the latest equipment for the manufac- 
ture of their products and are equipping a large chemical 
laboratory for testing and research. 


The National Oil Products Company was organized in 
1907 and has been one of the pioneers in the scientific 
manufacture of sulphonated or water soluble oils. 

In the beginning Nopco’s activities were limited to 
practically two major industries, namely, textile and 
leather. During the intervening years constant research 
made possible the expansion of these activities so that 
they now embrace over twenty major industries. In 1925 
the company acquired the Metasap Chemical Company 
of Harrison, N. J., manufacturers of metallic soaps, and 
shortly thereafter augmented its manufacturing facilities 
by acquiring an additional plant in Chicago. 

The Industrial Division manufactures all types of 
soluble, emulsifiable and sulphonated oils, fats and waxes. 
This division is made up of three separate manufacturing 
and selling units. 


The textile unit sulphonates and renders soluble prin- 
cipally vegetable and animal oils, such as olive, castor, 
cocoanut, neats-foot, etc. It sulphonates tallows, fats and 
waxes which are used as softeners in all kinds of textile 
finishing. For the sulphonation of specialties the latest 
type of sulphonators are used, some of which have been 
specially designed by Nopco engineers. Throughout the 
operations, such factors as temperature, pressure, etc., are 
kept under control by the latest recording instruments. 
They have a complete control laboratory which checks 
material while a well equipped research department is 
constantly working on the improvement of old products 
and the production of new products. 


The products of the Industrial Division are rarely sold 
as retail commodities but rather as processing materials 
for the production of a variety of other commodities. 


Other scientfiic advances enable the company to pioneer 
in the manufacture of Vitamin D concentrates for animal 
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Oil Products Co. 


Cedartown Plant 


By David Clark 


and human consumption, much the same as it did in the 
manufacture of sulphonated oils. Vitamin concentrates 
for use in poultry and livestock feeds are manufactured 
and marketed by the Agricultural Division of the Na- 
tional Oil Products Company. Vitamin concentrates for 
human consumption are marketed by Vitex Laboratories, 
Inc., a subsidiary. 


The outlets for Nopco products are so diversified as to 
make a well balanced and stable market. The company, 
although long established, has kept pace with the advance 
of modern science. Constant accumulation of technical 


Ernest Segessemann Walter J. Kastner 


knowledge resulting from a rigid policy of chemical re- 
search and maintained integrity has made its age an 
asset. 


A reorganization of the industrial sales department of 
the National Oil Products Company of Harrison, N. J.. 
was recently announced by Charles P. Gulick, president. 
in making public the annual election of officers by ‘the 
board of directors. 


Officers re-elected were: President, Chas. P. Gulick; 
vice-presidents, John H. Barton and Perc S. Brown, and 
Ralph Wechsler, treasurer. G. Daniel Davis, former sec- 
retary, was elected vice-president in charge of industrial 
sales, and Admiracion Laboratories, Inc., a subsidiary. 
Albert A. Vetter, formerly assistant secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer, succeeded Mr. Davis as secretary. 


President Gulick announced also the appointment of 
Thomas A. Printon, former assistant general sales man- 
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ager, as general sales manager of industrial activities. 


The new set-up of.the industrial sales department as 
announced by Mr. Gulick was as follows: 

Textile department, Mr. Printon, manager; textile spe- 
cialties division, C. J. Kenlan, assistant manager; textile 
rayon division, Dr. E. A. Robinson, assistant manager; 


Cedartown Plant of National Oil Products Co. 


Note—This cut was intended to show the entire plant but 


through an error the engraver featured the stack but failed to 


include all of the main building. 


paper division, G. R. Zust, assistant manager; specialties 
division, G. H. Small, assistant manager; division, Divi- 
sion H, J. Gammon, assistant manager. 

Logan Grupelli will manage the industrial sales promo- 
tion department. 


Southern sales representatives are: Bert McIntyre, of 
Charlotte; C. E. Elphrick, Greenville, S. C.; Dan S. 
Rion, Atlanta, Ga. 

Although the Cedartown plant is not yet in actual 
operation, the machinery and equipment has been in- 
stalled and an official opening with an inspection and 
barbecue was staged on Saturday, May 22nd. 

A number of Southern customers were invited to be 
present and the editor of this publication received a spe- 
cial invitation and arrived at Cedartown on Saturday 
morning. 

After spending several hours with Chas. R. Brumby, 
formerly superintendent of the Cedartown Cotton & Ex- 
port Co., but now postmaster at Cedartown, and being 
driven over Cedartown, which is an exceptionally beau- 
tiful city, we went out to the plant of the National Oil 
Products Company. 

We found the following in active charge of the plant: 
Foster Jones, resident agent; Walter J. Kaster, produc- 
tion manager, and Ernest Segesseman, chief chemist. 

Mr. Jones joined the company in 1930 as assistant 
sales manager of the farm feed division and before com- 
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ing South was purchasing agent for the main office at 
Harrison, N. J. 


Mr. Kastner is a graduate of Newark College and has 
a service record of nine years as chemist with Nopco. He 
came to Cedartown from Chicago where he was superin- 
tendent of the Metsap Chemical Company, a Nopco sub- 
sidiary. 


Mr. Seggessemann, who is a graduate of Columbia 
University, joined the company as control and research 
chemist twelve years ago and was transferred to Cedar- 
town from Harrison, N. J., where he was chief control 
chemist. 


The Southern salesmen, Bert McIntyre, Dan Rion and 
C. E. Ephrick, were present to assist in entertaining the 
invited guests. 

Bert McIntyre is a son of a former well known and 
much beloved cotton mill superintendent, Sandy Mc- 
Intyre, and Dan Rion is a graduate of North Carolina 
State College. 


Officials From Harrison, N. J. 


Left to Right—G. Daniel Davis, C. J. Kenlan and Thos. A. Printon. 


Chas. P. Gulick, the president of the National Oil 
Products Company, found it impossible to attend, but 
the following from the headquarters at Harrison, N. J., 
were present: G. Daniel Davis, vice-president; Thos. A. 
Printon, general sales manager of industrial activities, 
and Chas. J. Kenlan, manager of the textile specialties 
division. 

Someone at the head of the National Oil Products 
Company evidently has a vision of the future, because 
all of their representatives whom we met were young 
men of exceptionally fine personality, and it is easy to 
see that the business will be in good hands for many 
years to come. 


We were unable to get a complete list of the guests but 
the following were noted: Herman Heyman and W. 5S. 
Mitchem, of the Avondale Mills, Sycamore, Ala.; Robt. 
E. Sargent, Tubize-Chatillon Corp., Rome, Ga.; Mr. 
Barnwell, Georgia Power & Light Co.; L. A. Johnson, 
Howard Johnson, Irving Jackson, of the Grantville Mills. 
Grantville, Ga.; Roddy A. Field, Jr., Newnan Cotton 
Mills, Newnan, Ga.; H. A. Currier, of Waterman, Carrier 
Co., Boston, Mass.: R. E. Howell and E. H. Cone, Jr., 
of Frank North, Inc., Marietta, Ga.; Lee Bowles, assist- 
ant superintendent, Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.; 
Robt. Young, superintendent, Fairforest Finishing Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; W. H. Rechtin, Rechtin Paint Co., 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Union Agreement 


5 a contrast to the unfair agreements which the 

CIO are trying to force upon some Southern cotton 

mills, we are printing below a copy of a contract 
which the CIO have recently signed with a large North- 
ern mill. 

The Wagner Act does not obligate mills to sign con- 
tracts of any kind, but if a contract is to be signed the 
one set forth below is a good example to be followed. as it 
contains none of the unfair provisions as the contract 
being insisted upon by the CIO agents in the South. 


It is mutually agreed between the parties, as follows: 

1. The employer agrees to bargain collectively with 
the union for such of the employees of the employer as 
are or from time to time shall be members of the union 
with regard to wages, hours and other conditions of em- 
ployment. 

2. The employer recognizes and will not interfere with 
the right of its employees to 
union. 


become members of the 


5. The employer agrees that there wil] be no discrim- 
ination, interference, restraint of coercion by it or by any 
of its agents against any members of the union because of 
membership in the union. 


4. The union agrees that neither the union nor any of 
its members or agents will intimidate or coerce employees 
of the employer or solicit membership on 
time or plant property. 


the employer's 


5. It is agreed that the employer shall have the right 
to hire in the open market such persons as it may from 
time to time require. 

6. The employeer agrees that it ‘will not knowingly 
employ any person under the age of sixteen (16) years. 

/. Should any difference arise between the employer 
and the union or any employee who is a member of the 
union as to the meaning and application of the provisions 
of this agreement, the union agrees there shall be no sus- 
pension of work on account of such difference. Both par- 
ties agree that in such case an earnest effort shall. be 
made to settle such difference immediately, in the follow- 
ing manner: 


(1) By a member or members of the grievance com- 
mittee, designated by the employees who are members of 
the union, and the foreman and superintendent of the 
department: 


(2) By a member or members of such grievance com- 
mittee and the general superintendent or manager of the 
mill; 

(3) By the representatives of the national organiza- 
tion of the union and the representatives of the employer: 
and 

(4) In the event the dispute shall not be satisfactorily 
settled after each of the three foregoing steps have been 
taken, the matter shall then be referred to one or three 
impartial arbitrators to be appointed by mutual agree- 
ment of the parties hereto. In case there shall be one 


arbitrator. his decision, or in case of three arbitrators. the 
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Northern Mill 


decision of a majority of them shall be final and binding 


on all parties. The expense and Salary incident to the 
services of the arbitrator or arbitrators shall be paid 
jointly: by the employer and the union. 

The grievance committee for ea: h mill shall be desig- 
nated by the employees who are members of the union. 
the members of which committee will be afforded such 
time off, without pay, as may be required to transact the 
business of the grievance committee. 
to hire and to dis- 
solely with the employer. 


5. It is recognized that the right 
charge employees shall remain 
This agreement provides for 
complaints. 


an orderly adjustment of 
stoppages of work or acts of insubordination 
are therefore prohibited. Any worker or workers who 
participate in a stoppage of work 
ordinate will be subject 


or who is or are insub- 
to discipline which may involve 
summary discharge in which cases there shall be no re- 
course to the provisions of this agreement. 

However, in the event an employee shall be discharged 
by the employer for any cause other than 
tioned in 


those men- 
the preceding paragraph, such discharge shal] 
constitute a case arising under the method of adjusting 
grievances herein provided. Ip the event it shall be de- 
cided under the rules of this agreement, that such dis 
charge was unfair, the employer shall reinstate such em 
ployee, with compensation for time lost. All such cases 
of discharge shall be brought to the attention of the em- 
ployer by the grievance committee within five (5) days 
trom the date of discharge 

9. The employer shall continue to make reasonable 
provisions for the safety and health of its employees at 
the mills during the hours of their employment. 

10. The following days shall be considered holidays, 
during which days there shall be no work: January Ist, 
May 30th, July 4th. Labor Day, Armistice Day, Thanks- 
giving Day and Christmas Day. 

ll. Effective on the Monday following the signing of 
this agreement, there shall be an increase of wages of 
7% per cent on all existing rates of pay to the employees 
as hereinafter defined. 

12. The present intention of the employer is to main- 
tain an eight (8) hour day and a forty (40) hour week. 
but with the consent of the employees involved it may for 
an aggregate of not over twelve (12) weeks in 
(1) year operate on a schedule of not 
four (44) hours in any one (1) The foregoing 
Provisions of this section shal] not apply to maintenance 
employees, whose work week may be forty-four (44) 
hours. 

13. Time and one-half shal] be paid for all overtime 
in excess of forty-four (44) hours for maintenance em- 
ployees, and forty (40) hours in any one (1) calendar 
week with respect to all other employees who during anv 
year have previously worked an aggregate of forty-eight 
(48) hours in excess of the normal forty (40) hour week. 


any one 
more than forty- 
week. 


14. In all cases of increase or decrease of employment 
in any department. seniority rights of employees shall 
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NON-STOP 


A FULL LINE OF 


SIZING COMPOUNDS 


for the textile industry, backed by the full co- 
operation of specialists who are ready at all 
times to assist in the selection and use ot the 
right compound tor each specific purpose in 


the processing of cotton, wool, silk and rayon. 


Cyanamid offers the same completeness of 


line and efhcient cooperation in the use ot 


SULPHONATED OILS, PENETRANTS, 


WETTING AGENTS, ACIDS, ALKALIES, 


HEAVY CHEMICALS, DYEWOOD EX- 
TRACTS, TAPIOCA FLOUR, SAGO 
FLOUR,GUMS, WAXES, WOOL GREASE, 


PIGMENTS and FILLERS. 


In addition to its own full line of Textile 
Specialties, Cyanamid also continues the sale 
ot those of the tormer Chas. H. Stone, Inc., 
and H. A. Metz & Co., Inc., including the well- 


known ‘Victoria’ line ot Oils and Softeners. 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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amage Termites Serious Problem 


in Textile Plants 
By Harvey Creech 


Terminix Division E. L. Bruce Company 


HE wood-eating insects called termites, have been 

found actively working in every State in the Union, 

but the heaviest infestation, and, of course, the 

most serious damage, is found in the South. This is one 

of the several factors that explain why, as a conservative 

estimate, over 70 per cent of the textile mills in the coun- 
try are termite infested. 

The type of construction that is used in most mills is 


+" 


Enlarged Photo of Termites 

extremely vulnerable to termite attack. Textile opera- 
tions require an amount of floor space that is proportion- 
ally much larger than that needed in most industries. For 
this reason construction costs are frequently kept too low 
and very often foundation methods and materials are not 
all that they should be. The enormous weight of mill 
machinery necessitates the concentration of heavy tim- 
bers close to the ground—where the termite attack be- 
gins. 

A great many mills have foundations of the type known 
as tar concrete construction. In this type of construction 
wooden screeds are set in a fill of sand, gravel and tar, 
with a subflooring, intermediate flooring, and top flooring 
being set upon these screeds. As termites are very tiny 
insects they have no difficulty in burrowing through the 
loosely packed sand and gravel to reach the wooden 
screeds, 

The third factor explaining the susceptibility of textile 
plants is the nature of the materials and products handled 
and the details of the process. ‘Termites live on cellulose. 
Their usual source of this material is wood—but they are 
not averse to a tasty bit of raw cotton or finished cloth. 
With the vast amount of cotton, yarn, cloth and lint in 
textile mills it is obvious why such properties interest the 
rapacious termite. 

Besides cellulose, the termite’s only requirement is 
moisture. They must leave their work in the wood to 


seek moisture at regular and frequent intervals. The 
humidity that must be maintained in textile operations 
makes it very easy for termites to obtain moisture. 
Plenty of cellulose and plenty of moisture! No wonder 
textile mills are happy hunting grounds for termites. 
Now for a look at the damage termites do. You have 
seen how the peculiarities of textile mill construction 
place a great amount of wood near the ground, where 
termite activity begins. However, damage in mills in- 
spected has by no means been confined to foundations 
and floors. Because of the moisture in mills, termites are 
able to carry on their work much higher in the building 
than they usually can. Many instances are known where 
termites have seriously damaged roof girders and the 
roofs themselves of plants three stories high. Termite 
damage to textile mills is more serious than that to homes 
or other types of industrial properties. Although termite 
damage can go unnoticed in houses until costly repairs 
become necessary, the timbers that are ruined are rela- 
tively inexpensive compared to those in textile plants. 
One of the most serious dangers to textile mills from 
termite damage is the settling of floors, throwing machines 
out of line and perhaps ruining them completely. Although 
this may sound exaggerated it may easily happen if ter- 
mite attack is allowed to continue unchecked. Here are 
a few typical examples of what has actually happened: 
One mill had to replace 125 12x15-inch sills 25 feet 
long, and had an equal number that were rapidly being 
destroyed. Some of these timbers were put in new only 
five years before. In addition, this mill had from a thou- 


Termite Destruction in a Southern Mill 
sand to twelve hundred square feet of flooring so badly 
damaged that it had to be replaced. 
Another mill, of tar concrete construction, with a three 
and one-half-inch subfloor, an inch and one-half inter- 
(Continued on Page 17) 
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Family High Looms 


3 
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| | 
You Can't Pay High Wages 
| Unless 
| Your Help Can Earn Them 
Your Weavers Will 
Find it Hard to Earn Them ‘ 
It You 
Stick to Obsolete Looms 
A Loom is Obsolete 
When a Better Loom is Built 
| 
| 
Are Better Looms 
DRAPER CORPORATION 
| Hopedale Massachusetts 
| Atlante Georgie Spartanburg S 
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Emphasized During Cotton 


National Cotton Week for the year 1937 
gives promise of surpassing all predecessors 
in dramatic interest and promotional value. 

To begin with, the powers behind the 
fashions are pushing cottons in a big way. 


— 


Swatch No. 1 


Every cable from Paris tells of chic new 
garments which the great French dress- 
making houses have made of cotton, rang- 
ing all the way from dainty petticoats to 
stunning evening gowns. 


The most casual inspection of the win- 
dows of the smart shops throughout the 
country at any time during the present 
season would have afforded convincing 
proof that cottons were proving a most 
successful drawing card. 


Cottons and Color 


Nothing takes color quite so beautifully 
as cotton. The vogue for primitive color- 
ings and “native patterns” has found nat- 
ural and striking expression in a host of 
gay and original cotton stuffs. 


Peasant fashions, so much in the lme- 
light, are best expressed in peasant fabrics, 
and most fabrics of this kind are woven of 
cotton. When the Duke of Windsor dashed 


Swatch No. 2 


to meet his prospective bride with a box 
containing a dirndl dress under his arm, 
garment manufacturers all over this great 
country of ours began putting night forces 
to work creating more and merrier dirndl 
frocks for American consumption. To the 
personal knowledge of the writer of this 
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article, every one of the important man- 
ufacturers of paper patterns at once put a 
dirnd!l dress in its line and, where there 
already was one, another was added. 


Promotions 


Promotions emphasizing the beauty and 
style value of cottons are being planned 
throughout the country for the week be- 
ginning May 3ist. Very wisely, stress is 
being laid upon profitable promotions 
rather than upon unprofitable “sales.” 
That week, during which the eyes of the 
women of the nation will be focused upon 
cotton fabrics and garments, should stim- 
ulate legitimate business and the merchant 
who foregoes his rightful profits during 
that period is making an unwise and en- 
tirely unnecessary sacrifice. 


National Cotton Week should be a time 
of much activity for the cotton manufac- 
turer and converter, as well as for the 
stores. At no other time during the year 
can those connected with the manufactur- 
ing and styling of cottons easily gain so 
much information about their product. 


Go Into the Market 


With cottons on display on counters and 
in show windows everywhere, the manu- 


Swatch No. 


facturer should circulate freely and note 
for himself the reactions of the public to 
the types of fabrics he is making. After 
all, it is the consumer who sets the final 
seal of approval or disapproval upon your 
product, and here is your opportunity to 
find out what she really thinks about it. 


So, having done everything in your pow 
er to stimulate interest in National Cotton 
Week and make it a success, prepare to 
have a busy time yourself going hither and 
yon observing what is what. You will 
enjoy it and will return to your native 
heath with a fund of information which 
will prove invaluable for the ensuing twelve 
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Beauty And Style Will 


Week 


months, when Cotton Week will again be 
marked in red upon your calendar. 


The Illustrations 


No. 1 is an imported crinkled organdie 
of a type most successful for romantic 
evening frocks and more formal blouses 
The ground is white and the casually spac- 
ed flowers are printed entirely in a rich. 
medium navy blue 


No. 2 is an embroidered cotton marqui- 
sette in deep maroon with scroll design in 
white. The vogue for laces is reflected in a 
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Swatch No. 4 


widespread demand for lace-like cotton 
fabrics and nets, as well as for shadow 
prints that imitate lace. Lacy fabrics are 
not difficult to handle and they are so dec- 
orative that they can be made up success 
fully in the simplest of models. A fact 
which appeals alike to the manufacturer 
and to the woman who makes her own 
clothes, thus assuring sales not only with 
the cutter-up but over the counter as well. 


No. 3 is the same type of cotton marqui- 
sette with a bird and dot design in white 
Smart for a formal negligee as well as for 
a semi-formal frock. 


Swatch No. § 


No. 4 is a novelty cotton with a fine 
lace stripe. The ground is yellow—the de- 
sign outlined with brown and mottled with 
white. 


No. 5 is a light-weight seersucker in 
brown and white. 
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Gossett Mills 


ANDERSON, S. C. 


Calhoun Mills 


CALHOUN FALLS, S. C. 


Chadwick-Hoskins Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Martinsville Cotton Mill Co., Inc. 


MARTINSVILLE, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


PRINT CLOTHS, BROADCLOTHS, SHEETINGS, JEANS, COMBED AND CARDED 
LAWNS, VOILES, PONGEES, SURGICAL GAUZE, CARDED SALES YARN, 
SPUN RAYON, 


and a 
WIDE RANGE OF RAYON FABRICS 


++ + + + 


Bleach, Dye, Mercerize and Finish 


+ 


275,000 Ring Spindles Annual Payroll $3,250,000.00 
6,567 Looms Employ 4,200 


| 
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Devoted to Practical Questions and Answers Submitted by Our Readers 


Another Reply To Manager 
(How Many Ends Per Inch? May 13th Issue) 


Editor: 


In my attempt to answer “Manager” in his trouble 


with too many ends and picks per inch, let me say that 
I’ve never tried to see just how many ends or picks I 
could put in an inch of cloth and so can’t say from actual 
experience that the following rules are absolute, but they 
were compiled by men who know far more concerning 
such calculations than most of us. Anyway, here goes: 

In each of the following cases, I’m letting T represent 
the threads that will weave in an inch of cloth. With no 
interlacing of threads, the number of threads that will 
lie side by side per inch is determined as follows: 


840 Varn No. .93 
Using “‘Manager’s” 50’s yarn as a basis, we have: 
840 50 .93=— 42,000 « .93=190.56 or 191 


ends that will lie side by side with no intersections. Since 
“Manager” did not mention his weave, | am assuming 
50’s yarn both in warp and filling and am illustrating 3 
different weaves. 


To determine T (threads that will weave per inch), we 
use the following formula: 
Threads that will lie 


Threads per repeat of weave plus _ side by side with no 


intersections per repeat of weave intersections 
Threads per repeat of weave 

2+2 191 

Thus with plain weave ——— —:.T= 95.5 
2 T 

2 

with — twill 3+2 19] 

— —:.[—1]14.6 
3 T 
5+2 191 

with 5-harness sateen ——- -——:.T=—136.4 
5 


I hope the above calculations are of some assistance to 


‘‘Manager.”’ TIrMer.”’ 
Reply To “J. P. T.” 
(Why Slack Web?) 
Editor: 
“J. P. T.,” stop the card that is giving you trouble. 


Examine the comb to see if it is tight to the arms; also 


examine the clothing on the doffer to see if there is any 
bulge in it anywhere on its surface; make sure of it be- 
fore you stop. 

Get into the comb box, see if the bearing is worn and 
that the eccentric has no lost motion; be certain that all 
bolts and adjusting screws are tight. 

You will find some one of these things that is not just 
right. 

As to the setting of the comb to the doffer, I will not 
try to give any certain settings, for it depends very much 
on the stock being used and the quality and kind of fin- 
ished work. 

You can try anything from a No. 7 to a No. 17 leaf 

Answer To “A Carder” 
(What Settings for Double Carding?) 


Editor: 


Replying to “A Carder:” The settings for cards in 
double carding are practically the same as for single 
carding. However, you can make a slightly closer setting 
on the second cards if you like. 

Here are my settings for double carding, but some of 
them are subject to change if conditions or occasion re- 
quire: 

Cylinder to flats—First card 10-1000; second card 
8-1000, flat gauge. 

Licker to cylinder—both cards 10-1000, leaf gauge. 


Mote knives to licker—Top 12-1000; bottom 10-1000, 
both cards leaf gauge. 

Feed-plate to licker—12-1000, both cards, leaf gauge. 

Cylinder screen to cylinder—Front ™% inch; back 32- 
1000, both cards quadrant gauge. 

Licker screen to licker—Front edge 12-1000; nose %&- 
inch, both cards quadrant gauge. 

Back knife plate to cylinder—Upper edge 32-1000: 
lower edge 17-1000, both cards leaf gauge. 

Front knife plate to cylinder—Lower edge 17-1000; 
upper edge 32-1000, both cards leaf gauge. 

Flat stripping comb to flats—First card 10-1000; sec- 
ond card 7-1000, leaf gauge. 

Doffer to cylinder—First card 7-1000; second card 
5-1000, leaf gauge. 

Doffer comb to doffer—7-1000, both cards leaf gauge. 

Gauges should be smooth throughout. A dented gauge 
should be buried at once, as it is absolutely of no value. 


““TARLATAN.” 
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Clemson To Get New Textile Building 


Governor Olin D. Johnston very recently signed a Col- 
lege Building Bill which enables Clemson College to ob- 
tain a new $300,000 textile building. This is the second 
important educational bill which Governor Johnston has 
signed during this session; the other educational bill made 
possible eight months State-aid to common schools and 
also gave public school teachers an increase in pay. 

Governor Johnston is very much interested in the tex- 
tile industry of South Carolina, and has consistently ad- 
vocated the passage of bills which in his opinion would 
aid that industry and the people engaged in it. 


Both the Governor and Dean Willis of Clemson Textile 
School came up through the textile industry and worked 
their way through college. Governor Johnston was edu- 
cated at Textile Industrial Institute, Wofford College, and 
the University of South Carolina. He is a World War 
veteran, having served 18 months overseas, where he re- 
ceived a regimental citation. The Governor entered polli- 
tics and occupies the most honored position South Caro- 
lina has to offer. 

Dean Willis is a graduate of Clemson College and 


served 26 months in the States during the World War. 
After the war he went into cotton research and educa- 


tional work. He served as assistant supervisor of textile 
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education in North Carolina, was for nine years cotton 
specialist in spinning research for the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, and in 1927 was elected Dean of Textiles. 
Clemson College, the highest position in the textile edu- 
cational field in South Carolina. 


Under the able leadership of Dr. E. W. Sikes, president 
of Clemson College, and Dean Willis, Clemson Textile 
School has made marked progress during the past nine 
years. This progress is evidenced not only by an increase 
in enrollment from 65 students in 1927 to 298 in 1936 but 
also by the sustained demand for Clemson textile trained 
men which has been twice that of the supply available. 


This College Buildings Bill grants Clemson $300,000 
for a textile building, Winthrop $350,000 for an audito- 
rium and classroom building, Citadel $300,000 for a bar- 
racks, University of South Carolina $325,000 for a library 
and administration building, and the Colored Normal In- 
dustrial A. & M. College of South Carolina $75,000 for a 
dormitory. As soon as Governor Johnston has a confer- 
ence with the presidents of the State colleges affected by 
this bill, plans will be worked out whereby the erection of 
these buildings may get under way. 


For the past nine years Dr. Sikes and Dean Willis 
have looked forward to a new textile building at Clemson 
and the signing of the College Buildings Bill is an occa- 
sion for great rejoicing. 


COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 


CIBA COMPANY, LIMITED | 
MONTREAL. P.@., CANADA 


Representing 

Secicty ef Chemical Industry in Basic, 
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Bow Chemical Company ,incorper ated 


MALIN TEXTES CENTRES 
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Personal News 


Howard Randolph Stone is now overseer of the cloth 
room at the Edna Mills Corporation, Reidsville, N. C. 
He was formerly with Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, S. C. 


J. Russell Fennell, special textile student at Clemson 
College Textile School in 1929, is now. located at Neely 
Cotton Mills, York, S. C. 


A. G. Myers, president of Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. 
C., and an official of several other mills, who is recuper- 
ating from a recent illness, has gone to Clifton Springs, 

J]. M. James has relinquished his duties as superintend- 
ent of the weaving and cloth divisions of the No. 3 Mill 
of the Entwistle Manufacturing: Company. 


W.S. Coulter, recently elected as treasurer of the Bur- 
lington Mills, has purchased the Greensboro, N. C., resi- 
dence of C. W. Causey, formerly treasurer of the Pomona 
Mills. 


Antone Rodil of South Dartmouth has been appointed 
weaving instructor at the New Bedford Textile School. 
Mr. Rodil succeeds Fred Beardsworth, recently promoted 
head of the weaving department. 


Arthur L. Emery, agent of Brookside Mills, Knoxville 
Tenn., was recently promoted to vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, according to an announcement following 
the annual meeting of stockholders. Weston Howland 
was re-elected president, Clinton Swift, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Lyman Gale, assistant treasurer. 

Frank R. Iler, son of H. H. Iler, of Greenville, S. C., 
has been made assistant technical superintendent of Cal- 
laway Mills, Inc., of LaGrange, Ga. He is a 1934 grad- 
uate of Clemson College Textile School, and has been 
with Callaway since his graduation in the spring of 1934. 


W. G. McCollum, cotton buyer for the Marshall Field 
& Co. mills for a number of years, and more recently 
director of purchases, has resigned, according to Luther 
H. Hodges, production manager of the manufacturing 
division. Mr. McCollum joined Marshall Field in 1910. 

Mr. McCollum is not yet ready to make known his 
new connection, but said that he would not leave the tex- 
tile industry. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE sige 
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Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 
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D. A. Long, Jr., vice-president and general manager of 
the Amazon Cotton Mills, has been re-elected mayor of 
Thomasville. 


Henry G. Simonds and Henry G. Nichols are two new 
vice-presidents for the Pacific Mills who have been ap- 
pointed. 

Mr. Nichols, who is now president and treasurer of the 
Otis Company, is to join Pacific Mills August Ist. Mr. 
Nichols has been widely known in New England mill 
circles for some years, although one of the younger ex- 
ecutives. 

For a number of years, Mr. Simonds has been closely 
associated with A. E. Colby, president of the company. 
Up to now, Mr. Simonds has had the position of assistant 
treasurer. Attention to the purchase of millions of yards 
of gray goods for the Pacific Mills had been among his 
duties during his career. 


OBITUARY 


C. D,. OWEN, SR. 


Charles Dexter Owen, Sr., treasurer and ranking ex- 
ecutive of the Beacon Manufacturing Company at Swan- 
nanoa, N. C., died suddenly May 24th from a heart at- 
tack. 

Mr. Owen was one of the best known manufacturers in 
the nation, and was connected with several corporations. 
He was a director in the Firemen’s Mutual Insurance 
Company of Providence, a director in the Dexdale Hos- 
iery Mills of Lansdale, Pa., director and treasurer of th 
Oconee Mills at Westminster, S. C., and other companies. 

Born in Providence on September 26, 1875, Mr. Owen 
received his early education in the public schools of Prov- 
idence. He was graduated from Brown University in 
1897 and continued his studies in Germany. Returning 
to this country, he became affiliated with the Atlantic 
Mills at Providence, of which his father was treasurer. 
Mr. Owen and his father had prominent parts in the 
formation of the Beacon Manufacturing Company in 1904 
and upon the death of the elder Mr. Owen in 1915, his 
son was named treasurer. The company is a Massachu- 
setts corporation and its first plant was at New Bedford, 
Mass. 

In 1923 while on a trip through the South, Mr. Owen 
recognized the possibilties of the Swannanoa Valley for 
manufacturing purposes. The site of the Swannanoa mill 
was bought and ground for the plant was broken in 1924. 
Operations at the mill were begun in the spring of 1925, 
and from that time on the plant was rapidly expanded. In 
1933 operations were discontinued at the New Bedford 
mill and all products of the company are now manufac- 
tured at Swannanoa. 

Mr. Owen was a member of the Mayflower Society, 
tracing his descent back to John Alden. He also be- 
longed to the New York Yacht Club, the Agawam Hunt 
Club, and the Warwick Country Club of Rhode Island, 
and was a member of the board of governors of the Bilt- 
more Forest Country Club. 

Surviving Mr. Owen are his widow, Mrs. Alice E. 
Owen; two sons, Charles D. Owen, Jr., an official of the 
Beacon mill, and Steven C. Owen of Lawrence, L. I., and 
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one daughter, Miss Mary C. Owen, of Providence. 
After a funeral service at Biltmore, N. C., Mr. Owen's 
body was carried to Providence, R. I., for burial. 


CHARLES E. STEVENSON 


Salisbury, N. C.--Charles E. Stevenson, 70, vice-presi- 
dent of the Cannon Manufacturing Company, died at his 
home after an illness of several weeks. Mr. Stevenson 
was a native of Iredell County but came to Salisbury in 
1901. He was associated with the old Kessler Cotton 
Mill and when it became affiliated with the Cannon Cor- 
poration he was made a director. 

He is survived by his wife, a daughter, Mrs. Winfield 
Hunter, and a brother, Junius L. Stevenson, of Loray. 


C. E. Clark, Jr., Given Honor 


C. E. Clark, Jr., son of C. E. Clark, overseer of spin- 
ning at the Riverside and Dan River Mills, Schoolfield, 
Va., was one of ten rising seniors who were tapped for 
the Golden Chain, an honorary senior society at N. C. 
State College, Raleigh. Mr. Clark, who is taking a textile 
course, was also honored by being elected president of the 
organization for the coming year. 

Only students who make a high scholastic record and 
show qualities of leadership are tapped for the Golden 
Chain. 
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Edgar A. Terrell, Jr., Wins Contest 


Edgar A. Terrell, Jr., son of the president of the Ter- 
rell Machine Company, Charlotte, N. C., won the highest 
award for a paper on Mathematics in a contest among 
North Carolina high school students. More than four 
hundred papers were submitted in the competition. 


Sirrine To Address Master Mechanics’ School 


J. E. Sirrine, mill architect and engineer of Greenville, 
S. C., has agreed to address the Master Mechanics’ 
School at Charlotte on June 10th. The school will be 
for the instruction of master mechanics and young men 
who hope to be master mechanics in the future and will 
be held at the Chamber of Commerce of Charlotte, June 


Sth, 9th and 10th. 


Knitting Foreman Killed by Train 


J. B. Simpson, 43, foreman at Champion Knitting 
Mills, Marietta, Ga., was badly mangled in a terrific crash 
when N., C. & St. L. train No. 4 struck his auto at Dixie 
avenue crossing near the southern city limits of Marietta 
early Saturday morning. 

Mr. Simpson is survived by his wife and seven daugh- 
ters. 


An Important Memorandum 
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Record Crowd Expected At Southern Textile 
Association Convention 


With the Ocean Forest Hotel at Myrtle Beach, S. C., 
already filled except for the parlor suites, indications are 
that the Annual Convention of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation June 11th and 12th will be one of the largest in 
the history of the Association, A very attractive program 
has been completed and will be announced next week. 

While the Ocean Forest Hotel will be headquarters for 
the convention, there will be plenty of room in Myrtle 
Beach for those who wish to attend and have not made 
reservations at the Ocean Forest. There are other hotels 
and numerous boarding houses, all on the ocean front, 
and it is urged that no members miss the convention be- 
cause of fear of lack of accommodations. The Carolina 
Hotel alone can accommodate more than a hundred per- 
sons. Some of the hotels where accommodations may be 
had are listed here. All of the rates are per person, per 
day, and include meals: 

The Carolina, $4.00 to $6.50; Yacht Club Hotel, 
$4.50; Blue Sea Inn, $4.00; Driftwood, $3.00; Gregory 
Manor, $3.00; Kentucky Inn, $3.00; Myrtle Lodge, 

); Ocean Beach, $3.00 to $4.00; Patricia Manor, 
$3.50 to $5.00; Sea Side Inn, $4.00 to $5.00; The Break- 
ers, $4.00 to $5.00: The Florentine, $3.00 to $3.50: The 
Poindexter, $2.50 to $3.00. 

These rates as presented are not guaranteed strictly 
accurate, but are merely intended to act as a guide to 
those who wish to make reservations. 


Associate Members Will Hold Annual Banquet 


Following a custom of several years’ standing, the As- 
sociate Members’ Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation will hold their annual banquet again this year on 
the evening preceding the Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. As previously announced in TExTILeE BULLETIN, 
the Association meeting will be held at Ocean Forest Ho- 
tel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., June 11th and 12th, and the 
Asssociate Division’s banquet therefore is scheduled for 
the evening of June 10th. 

The entertainment feature of the Thursday night ban- 
quet will be a professional floor show, with a caste of 18, 
including Joe Clauser’s ““Tantalizing Tunesmiths,” an or- 
chestra which is said to rate high with lovers of “swinging 
rhythm.’ The show, billed as “The Talk of the Town,” 
is under the managership of Loretta Grey, who also acts 
as mistress of ceremonies. In addition to Miss Grey, 
other featured performers are King Brawn, “emperor 
the impossible,”’ Paoli, “an Hawaiian Whirlwind,’ Bobby 
Carbone and Company, “acrobatic energy,” and Mary 
Lee and Ollie Heitz, ““symphony and dance.’”’ The show 
has played in a number of Southern theatres and will 
come to Myrtle Beach from an engagement in Wilming 
ton, 

Honor guests at the banquet will include the officers 
and members of the Board of Governors of the Southern 
Textile Association. Associate members may bring any 
number of mill men as personal guests. 

To those registered at Ocean Forest Hotel, there will 
be no extra charge for the banquet. To others the cost 


will be $2.00 per plate. 
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Present officers of the Associate Members’ Division, 
which is composed of Southern representatives of textile 
mill equipment and supply manufacturers, are: Edwin 
Howard, chairman; George Snow, vice-chairman; Junius 
Smith, secretary. 


- 


“Americo”’ Textile Products Announced 


The American Laboratories, Inc., 99-101 Redmond 
street, New Brunswick, N. J., announce the availability 
of a full line of ““Americo” textile products for bleaching, 
dyeing, finishing and printing. 

The manufacturers stress high sulphonation, concen- 
tration and uniformity in “Americo” products, which 
they claim are responsible for the beneficial results and 
minimum production costs reported by many mills. 

The American Laboratories, Inc., offer to textile mills 
the services of technical field representatives to demon- 
strate or assist in overcoming mill problems. Samples of 
any products are available on request. 


Modern Drafting 


‘‘Modern Drafting in Cotton Spinning”’ is the title of 
a new book by J. Noguera of England. In fact, it is so 
new that it bears the date of April, 1937. 

Modern Drafting is profusely illustrated and deals 
with the effects of drafting upon cotton fibres. It also 
contains many illustrations and explanations of the ac- 
tions of rollers in long drait spinning. The price ol 
‘““Modern Drafting” is $2 and copies of the book may be 
obtained from the Clark Publishing Company of Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Record Rayon Output 


With the rayon mills of the country operating at ca- 
pacity during the first quarter of 1937, production of yarn 
established a new high record for any quarter in the his- 
tory of the industry, according to the current issue of the 
Rayon Organon, published by the Textile Economics Bu- 
reau, Inc., New York. 

Production of viscose plus cupra and acetate yarns 
amounted to 76,000,000 pounds in the first quarter of 
1937. This compares with a 1936 quarterly average oi 
69,400,000 pounds. Output of viscose plus cupra (non 
acetate) rayon yarn amounted to 59,,000,000 pounds 
compared with a 1936 quarterly average of 53,700,000 
pounds, and 55,600,000 pounds produced in the final 
1936 quarter. Acetate yarn production totalled 17,000, 
000 pounds compared with a 1936 quarterly average ol 
15,700,000 pounds. 

While rayon mills are expected to continue to operate 
at capacity during the remainder of the year, and some 
further increase in plant capacity is expected, producers 
are experiencing difficulty in obtaining new producing 
machinery. For this reason, the Organon states, “there 
will be a shortage of rayon yarn in this country for some 
time to come.”’ 

Surplus stocks of rayon held by producers at the end 
of April amounted to an 0.1 month’s supply which is 
virtually the smallest total reported since the establish- 
ment of the industry in the United States. 
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Damage By Termites Serious Problem in Textile 
Plants 


(Continued from Page 8) 


mediate floor, and a finished floor of maple, has already 
replaced from twenty-five to thirty thousand square feet 
of flooring and must replace around twelve thousand 
more. After the maple top floor was pulled off the sub- 
floors were found to be so badly eaten that they could be 
removed with a shovel. Millions of termites were un- 
covered. 


In still another mill termites were not only destroying 
the foundation timbers, but had come up through a parti- 
tion wall and badly damaged roof decking, roof girders 
and skylights. This was forty feet above their nest in 
the ground. 

Many textile engineers, especially those who have had 
experiences like those mentioned, have recognized the 
dangers of termite infestation and the need for beginning 
control of their activities early. What many of these 
engineers do not recognize is the fact that it is almost 
impossible for the layman to detect termite infestation in 
the early stages—that is, before its presence is made 
known by weakened and sagging timbers. 

It is particularly difficult to detect termite activity in 
buildings of tar concrete construction, where there is no 
easy access to foundation timbers and the underside of 
flooring. Only an expert inspector, skilled in termite 
control work, is able to find evidence of infestation in 
many cases. 

Some companies who found their properties damaged 
by termites experimented with various home-made meth- 
ods of control. However, most of these gave it up as a 
bad job after their “treatments” seemed to have no effect 
at all in checking termite activity. The problem of ter- 
mite control is one that requires skill, experience, and 
scientific methods. Effective methods of control have 
been developed only after years of painstaking research 
and experiment. 

As a result of the work of the Bruce research laborato- 
ries there was developed the chemical, Terminix, and the 
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scientific method of applying it. Finding a chemical that 
would kill termites offered no difficulty—there were thou- 
sands of poisons that would do this if applied directly on 
the insects. But since termites work within the wood, it 
was obvious that simply spraying a poison around would 
have no effect. The problem was to create a chemical 
barrier inside the wood and in the ground that would be 
effective against termites for years to come. 

For two years after its inception Terminix Insulation 
Service was confined to the Memphis territory, where the 
Bruce chemists and engineers could check the results 
closely. The results were so satisfactory that it was 
decided to make Terminix service available elsewhere. 
Companies were selected, their men were carefully trained 
by Bruce and they were licensed to apply Terminix. To- 
day this list of Terminix licensees has grown to 53, with 
offices in more than 200 of the largest cities in the United 
States, covering the 34 States most seriously concerned 
with the termite problem. 

Terminix insulation takes advantage of the termites 
vital need for moisture. To obtain this moisture termites 
must travel regularly, from the wood in which they are 
working back to their nests in the ground. When this up 
and down travel is blocked, termite control is accom- 


plished. 


In Terminix insulation skilled inspectors study the con- 
struction and determine all areas through which termites 
must pass in making their trips from ground to wood. 
Small, deep holes are bored into the wood a few inches 
apart and the chemical, Terminix, is forced into these 
holes under high pressure, permeating the wood. When 
the solvent evaporates crystals of the toxicants are left 
deep within the wood, an effective chemical barrier against 
termites. Another step is thorough ground treatment to 
further strengthen the insulating barrier set up in the 
wood. 

There’s no need to carry termites on the payroll. It’s 
easy enough to know whether buildings are infested. 
Here’s the way to find out: 

Select a reputable termite insulation company to in 
spect for termites; this service is usually rendered free 


C. B. ler, Greenville, S. C. 
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The Truth About The Wagner Law 


The Wagner Law does require 

(1) That employers be willing to bargain 
collectively with their employees. 

(2) The employees have the right by a ma- 
jority vote, to indicate the organization 
or person who shall represent them in 
collective bargaining. 

(3) That employers refrain from coercing 
their employees or interfering with 
them in joining a labor union. 

The Wagner Law does not require 

(1) That a contract of any kind be made 
with a union or with any representa- 
tive of employees. Collective bargain- 
ing can be completed without any writ- 
ten contract. If any agreement is 
made it can be verbal. There is no 
requirement that agreement be reduc- 
ed to writing. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States said in its decision upon the 
Wagner Law: 

“The Act does not compel agree- 
ments between employers and em- 
ployees. It does not compel any agree- 
ment whatever.” 

That any agreement be reached as the 
result of the collective bargaining. 

Senator Wagner of New York. au 
thor of the bill, said: 
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‘It does not compel anyone to make 
a compact of any kind if no terms are 
arrived at that are satisfactory to him. 
The very essence of collective bargain- 
ing is that either party shall be free to 
withdraw if its conditions are not met.” 

(3) That employers refrain from present- 
ing arguments or facts against labor 
unions. The act says that employees 
can not be coerced. The dictionary 
defines coerce as ‘‘to constrain or re- 
strain by force, to compel or to force.” 
When a mill presents to its employees, 
verbally or by printed matter, argu- 
ments against joining the CIO or other 
union, they are not compelling or forc- 
ing their employees to remain out of 
the union but simply exercising their 
right of free speech. 

(4) That there shall be a closed shop. 

Senator Wagner said: 

‘There is nothing in the bill which 
favors the closed shop. It provides 
merely that closed shop agreements 
may be made, but only in those States 
where they are now legal, by voluntary 
agreements between employers and 
employees.”’ 

Cotton mills have, in our opinion, been unduly 
alarmed about their rights under the Wagner 
Law. 

They can not coerce or threaten their em- 
ployees as a means of preventing their joining a 
labor union nor can they refuse to meet with 
representatives of the workers and listen to pro- 
posals, but they are, in our opinion, free to pre- 
sent to their employees reasons why they believe 
that it will not benefit them to join a union. 
They are free to show the extent to which unions 
have wrecked the textile industry of New Eng- 
land. 

They are not required to accede to any propo- 
sition made and there is no requirement that any 
contract be signed. 

There is certainly no requirement which 
makes it necessary to accept or adopt the closed 
shop or the check-off. 


Soccer Football 


E believe that baseball and basketball have 
had a healthful and wholesome influence 
upon the mill life of the South and have fully 
justified their existence in textile villages. 
We also believe that there is need of some 
form of recreation for the fall months but have 
realized that American football requires too 
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much training and too much body contact to be 
suitable for cotton mill workers. 

It does appear to us, however, that soccer 
football would be ideal for cotton mill boys and 
we are now engaged in an effort to secure the 
establishment of same. 

Soccer football is well established in England 
and games are frequently witnessed by crowds 
of 80,000 or more and many of the teams repre- 
sent cotton mill communities. It is now played 
to some extent in New England but has appeared 
only to a very limited degree in the South. 

Soccer football can be played on a regulation 
football field or upon an even smaller field and 
the cost of equipment for players is very small; 
in fact, is less than for either baseball or basket- 
ball. 

The ball is very similar in size and shape to 
a basketball. It is kicked with the feet and 
sometimes batted with the elbows or head but is 
never handled with the hands or thrown. A 
score is made when the ball is kicked or batted 
between low goal posts which are upon the 
ground at each end of the field. 

We have suggested to President B. E. Geer 
that Furman University at Greenville, S. C., con- 
duct a school of soccer football players for one 
week during August and have asked the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of South -Carolina 
to defray the cost of a coach for that school and, 
if possible, arrange for the coach to stay in the 
South during September and October and super- 
vise the organization of soccer teams in cotton 
mill villages. 

It is our idea that many mills will send one or 
two young men to the soccer school at Furman 
University and upon their return to the mills 
such young men will organize soccer teams. 

We hope that our idea relative to the estab- 
lishment of soccer football as a cotton mill vil- 
lage sport will meet with the approval and sup- 
port of the leaders of the textile industry of the 
South. 


Keeping Out of the South 


W" note with interest that while John Lewis 
and Sidney Hillman, the CIO bosses, fre- 
quently address gatherings of textile employees 
in New England, they have, so far, remained out 
of the South. 

Jacob S. Potrosky, a financial assistant of Sid- 
ney Hillman, did make a visit to Atlanta, Ga.., 
presumably to check up on collections, but he 
made his visit very brief. 

Keeping Lewis and Hillman out of the South- 
ern textile field, and thereby preventing the 
Southern mill operatives from realizing the type 
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of men who aspire to be their dictators in the fi- 
ture, is probably wise. 

John Lewis is probably very well received in 
the coal fields and Sidney Hillman “speaks the 
language” of the foreign element who compose 
the garment workers of New York, but we doubt 
if either would arouse much enthusiasm among 
a group of pure blooded Anglo-Saxon such as the 
employees of the average Southern cotton mill. 

When, and if, the cotton mill people of the 
South submit to $1.00 per month being taken 
from their pay envelopes, as has been done at 
McColl, S. C., a large portion of that amount 
will go to the support of Lewis and Hillman and 
Potrosky, and it is probably, the part of wisdom, 
not to allow them to show their faces in this sec- 
tion. 

The regard which Lewis and Hillman have for 
the textile employees of the South is indicated 
by the fact that the organizers, to whom they are 
paying $100 per week, are printers. They evi- 
dently do not trust the textile workers. 


Cotton Goods Parasites 


N a recent daily report of the cotton goods mar- 

kets in New York we read: 

It was estimated that first hands booked contracts to- 
taling around 5,000,000 yards, and at least an equal 
amount was sold by second hands. 

Second hands are people who purchased cotton 
goods for speculation or legitimate consumers 
who find that they have acquired more than they 
need. 

The frequency with which “second hands” are 
mentioned and the bearish effect of their sales 
upon cotton goods seem to indicate that most of 
the second hands are speculators. 

Apparently no effort is made to prevent such 
speculations but it is our opinion that something 
should be done and second hand sales might be 
reduced by placing an extra tax upon profits 
made from speculative purchases of commodi- 
ties. 


— 


Why He Went To Harlan 


W* TURNBLAZER, a professional coal miners 
union organizer, recently went to Harlan, 
Ky., and an Associated Press report from Har- 
lan said: 

Turnblazer told the miners he had come to Harlan 
County at the suggestion of President Roosevelt, who is 
now on a fishing trip in the Gulf of Mexico. 

He said the President told him: 


“Tf you haven’t got anything to do this week-end, why 
don’t you run down to Harlan County and speak to the 
miners?” 
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d I rt One Barrel of @&Gant 
Replaces Three Barrels 

oDUCTS 


of Sizing Compound 


Com position—Caro-Gant is a pure, one-piece Warp Dress- 
Guaranteed 


ing with all objectionable features eliminated 
99.6% active ingredients; contains no water, metallic 
chlorides or other salts. 
E fiectiveness—Caro-Gant in the size-box sets the standard 


for clean slashers and looms, quality cloth, and high 
weave-room production. 


Economy—Being almost 100% pure, it goes further—one 
(1) pound of Caro-Gant will replace 2 to 4 pounds of 
other sizing compounds, at a considerable saving in slash- 
ing-costs. 

Other Special Features—Produces a smooth, strong and 
flexible yarn. Retains the viscosity of the starch-paste 
upon standing over night or even over the week-end: 
mixes readily and uniformly with starch-paste; and is 
quickly and completely removed in de-sizing. 


Write for a demonstration, which puts you under no 
obligations. 


Reprints on “Notes on Cotton-Warp Sizing” gladly sent 


gratis upon request. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


1440 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N LY. 
Demonstrators: 


Chas. C. Clark 
Box 274 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


E. Il. Birnbaum 
384 Riverway 
Boston, Mass. 


Talley W. Piper 


ox 
Fairfax, Ala. 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Massachusetts 
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Mill News 


Tryon, N. C.—Bids are being opened for construction 
of a building for the Southern Mercerizing Company, ac- 
cording to H. B. Biberstein, Charlotte engineer. 


Darton, Ga.—The C. B. Woods Company, pioneer 
candlewick manufacturing concern of Dalton, is being 
liquidated and Mrs. C. B. Wood, who founded the busi- 
ness, is planning to retire from active business. 

Hickory, N. C.—The twenty-eighth hosiery mill to be 
established in Hickory will be that of Charles Goodman, 
who states that the Goodman Hosiery Mill will be located 
in the Brooks-Goodwin Building. It will be opened at 
an early date. 


SwHoars, N. C.—At the Jackson Mill, No. 3 
plant, a 500 horsepower hydro-electric plant, has been 
finished, and new air filters and exhaust systems installed, 
under the direction of the Textile Shop, Spartanburg, 
>. 

SANFORD, N. C.—-An expansion program announced by 
officials of the Sanford Cotton Mills includes an addi- 
tional story to the annex to the mill building recently 
completed. This will give floor space for approximately 
3,000 more spindles, bringing the total number to around 
19,000 spindles. 


BRISTOL, TENN.—New machinery has been installed 
in the Lee street plant of the Big Jack overall Company 
at Bristol. A night shift is understood to have been dis- 
continued and employees assigned to day work. 

The Lee street plant employs approximately 600, and 
the Fourth street plant 1,100. 

ABBEVILLE, ALA.—Plans for locating a knitting mill at 
Abbeville were discussed recently at a meeting of the 
citizens at the offices of the City Council. The proposed 
plant would employ from 200 to 400 people, releasing a 
payroll ranging from $100,000 to $200,000 annually. If 
located at Abbeville the plant will begin operations in 
September. 

Wrnper, Ga.—The new building, which has been un- 
der construction for the Southern Waistband Company, 
on Midland avenue here, has been completed and work is 
said to be going forward on the installation of new ma- 
chinery. 

Fifteen thousand square feet of floor space was pro- 
vided for the company in the new building. 

SPARTANBURG, 5. C.—A deed, formally completing the 
transfer of the Pelham Mills’ property, consisting of 310 
acres in Spartanburg and Greenville Counties, from Henry 
Crigler, as receiver of Pelham Mills, to James E. Mitchell 
& Co., of Philadelphia, has been filed here with the reg- 
ister of mesne conveyance. 

The consideration was listed as $33,000. 
was recently sold at auction, as noted. 


The property 
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Mill News 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—-The abandoned plant of the Saluda 
Towel Mill at nearby Saluda is being dismantled. Build- 
ing materials salvaged have been purchased by the Caro- 
lina Construction Company of Asheville from the Consol- 
idated Realty Corporation, according to Scott Dilling- 
ham, general manager of the construction concern. The 
price paid was approximately $40,000. 


East Durnam, N. C.—At the Durham Manufacturing 
Company automatic looms have been installed to replace 
the old equipment of this type, and all of the machinery 
of the plant has been overhauled and replaced with newer 
and more modern equipment where needed. A great deal 
of painting has been done, and all of these recent im- 
provements have put the mill in excellent condition. 

Marion, N. C.—Work on a one-story addition to the 
Marion Knitting Mills, measuring 20 by 40 feet, has been 
completed. This addition will be used for the office. 
Included in the additional machinery installations are the 
replacement of 60 of the old model machines with auto- 
matic knitting machines, which has increased the output 
of the mill from 1,800 to 2,200 dozen pairs of men’s hose 
per day. Three new Fidelity four-feed automatic ribbers 
have also been installed. 


LEAKSVILLE, N. C.—Housing corporations have been 
formed at Leaksville and Draper to provide houses for 
the additional workers who will be needed in the expan- 
sion of the Marshall Field & Co.’s textile mills at Leaks- 
ville, Draper and Spray. 

Luther Hodges, production manager, is building 11 
houses himself and is planning to add others. More than 
100 houses are now under construction in these communi- 
ties. 

LAFAYETTE, Ga.—Federal Judge Henry W. Goddard 
approved sale of the Union Cotton Mill at Lafayette, a 
unit of the Consolidated Textile Corporation, to the Ex- 
position Cotton Mills of Atlanta, Ga., for $125,000. 

Although representatives of the three individual groups 
of bond holders opposed the sale, Judge Goddard gave his 
approval when a representative of the storer bond holders 
committee, representing 71 per cent of the outstanding 
bonds, sanctioned it. The offer also was approved by 
directors of the corporation. 


ORANGEBURG, 5S. C.—A program of modernization 
which will not be fully completed for eight or ten months 
has just been inaugurated at the Santee Cotton Mill, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Charles S. Henery, presi- 
dent of the mill. 

The program will include the installation of new and 
modern machinery which will increase the production at 
the plant. 

At the conclusion of the modernization of the mill here 
if business conditions warrant the Bamberg Mill of the 
company may be consolidated with the local plant. This 
was discussed by the officials of the mill within the last 
several weeks but action has been deferred until the work 
at the local mill has been completed. 
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CHARLOTTE 
BELTING COMPANY 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 


31 W. Firet Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


KROMOTAN 


Increased flexibility 
for difficult drives. Kro- 
motan is acombination 
tannage leather belt 
offering much greater 
transmission efficiency. 
Kromotan excels on all 
difficult drives where 
the belt is subjected to 
severe or reverse bends 
or on idler drives. It is 
impervious to excep- 
tional atmospheric 
conditions, such as 
steam, hot water, di- 
lute acids or alkalies. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL LEATHERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Make Stronger 
Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest ' 
improvement entering the spinning & 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


LEATHER 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 


ter of Screw. 


Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up 


and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 


you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them, 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.. Inc. 
328 West Water St. 


SYRACUSE, WM. Y. 
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Make the Clothroom Contribute 
A Saving 


Mills have made savings of 50% to 80% of clothroom costs 
by installing the Hermas automatic brush and shear in 
place of the wasteful hand method 


This machine brushes and shears both sides of the goods 
at 50 to 90 yards a minute. Dust and dirt are removed by 
powerful suction—shears within one foot of seams and 
removes strings and nibs 


Back up your reputation with 


equipment —it 
pays for itself 
in a few 


months 


HERMAS MACHINE COMPANY 
Cloth Room Machinery 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


Southern Representative: 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


IWLi- CLEANSER 
Textile Mill Scrubbing Powder 


Mill floors scrubbed with Mi-Cleanser 
and dried with the Denison Squeegee 
stay hard and smooth. 


You can add many years to the life of 
your floors by using these products. 
Order the following today: 


1 Mi-Cleanser No, 35. 
1 Model M-2 Denison Squeegee. 


ESTABLISHED 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS OF 
CALGON 


The Only Complete Water Normalizer 


Chemicals, Oils, Soaps 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 
Incorporated 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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H. O. K. Meister To Be General Manager 
Hyatt Bearings 


William S. Knudson, president of General Motors Cor- 
poration, announced the appointment on May 7th of H. 
O. K. Meister as general manager of the Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
Mr. Meister succeeds the late Hyatt general manager, 
H. J. Forsythe. 

Mr. Meister has been employed in various capacities in 
the Hyatt division since 1914. In that year he joined the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, the predecessor of the 
Hyatt Bearings Division, as assistant advertising man- 
ager in Harrison. Later he was transferred to Chicago in 
the sales department of the Hyatt Tractor and Implement 
Bearings Division and in 1920 became sales manager o! 
that unit. 

In 1925 Mr. Meister returned to Harrison as general 
sales manager of the entire Hyatt Bearings Division and 
in 1929 was named assistant general manager, in which 
capacity he served until his appointment as general man- 
ager. 

Mr. Meister was born in Milwaukee 49 years ago, was 
educated in the Milwaukee public schools and studied in 
the extension department of the University of Wisconsin. 
Prior to Hyatt he was employed in the shops and engi- 
neering department of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company. 


State College Textile Students Get Jobs 


Raleigh, N. C.—State College textile students are not 
seeking jobs—the jobs are seeking them. 

Prof. T. R. Hart, of the Textile faculty, said that in 
spite of the largest class in the school’s history, “we have 
more requests than we have graduates.” 

Every one of the 60 graduates will be placed in the 
textile industry before commencement, he predicted. 

The graduates, Professor Hart said, will enter a dozen 
different kinds of work, including cotton, hosiery, finish- 
ing, dyeing and rayon concerns. 

“Since 1901,” he said, “we have graduated nearly 600 
men and at least 80 per cent are still connected with the 
textile industry, and about three-fourths of those still 
with the industry are now living in the State. At least 
90 per cent of our graduates this year will be located in 
North Carolina. 


10 N. C. Firms Seek Processing Taxes 


Suits have been filed in U. S. District Court of Greens- 
boro, N. C., by ten North Carolina textile manufacturing 
firms asking recovery of $2,282,003 in cotton processing 
and floor stock taxes from Charles H. Robertson, as col- 
lector of internal revenue in the North Carolina district. 
It is claimed that due recourse has been had in claims for 
refund of the amounts which were paid during the life of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and that refund has 
been denied. 

Plaintiffs, with amounts sought by each, are as follows: 
Washington Mills Co., Winston-Salem, $1,048.933: Min- 
eola Mfg. Co., Gibsonville, $308,165; Tabardrey Mfg. 
Co., Haw River, $221,392; Asheville Cotton Mills, Ashe- 
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$170,458: Arista Mills, Winston-Salem, $154,841; Eno 
Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, $149,709: Alexander Mfg. Co.., 
Rutherford County, $29,775: Erlanger Cotton Mills, 
Lexington, $3,719; Nokomis Cotton Mills, Lexington, 
$1,186. 

The plaintiffs, in support of their contention that they 
are entitled to recover these taxes, cite the decision of the 
court in the Hoosac Mills of Massachusetts case, in which 
the AAA was declared unconstitutional. 

Brooks, McLendon & Holderness of Greensboro repre- 
sent the plaintiffs. 


Commencement Exercises At Clemson College 


Commencement exercises at Clemson College, Clemson, 
S. C., will be held on Tuesday, June Ist. Hon. A, F. 
Lever of Columbia, S. C., will deliver the address to the 
graduating class. 

There are thirty-three candidates for the B.S. degree 
in the Clemson Textile School; twenty-two in Textile En- 
gineering: three in Weaving and Designing: and eight in 
Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. All of these textile grad- 
uates will be placed in the textile industry shortly after 
graduation. 


Silk Mill Purchased 


Sam Lovitt of Greenville, S. C., bought in the plant ot 
the Stutz Hadfield Silk Corporation of Clinton, S. C., for 
$11,500, when the real and personal property of the firm 
was sold at public auction by order of Angus H. McCau- 
ley, special referee in bankruptcy. 

The plant itself brought $11,500. Machinery brought 
500 anda house and lot on the mill property sold for 
700, making a total of $17,700 for the properties of 
Tribble was trustee in bank- 


$ 
the corporation. D. E. 
ruptcy. 


Coming Textile Events 


MAY 31 - June 5 
National Cotton Week. Seventh Annual] Observ- 


ance. 
JUNE 3-4 
Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia 37th 
annual meeting, at the Cloister Hotel, Sea Island, Ga. 
JUNE 4-5 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South Caro- 
lina, annual convention at High Hampton, N. C. 
JUNE 10 
Southern Textile Association Associate Members 
Banquet at Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C., 
at 8:00 P. M. 
June 11-12 
Southern Textile Association annual meeting, at 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C. 


JUNE 25-26 


Piedmont Section, American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists, summer outing at Ocean 
Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 5S. C. 
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Uniformity 


----with Seyco Sizing 


(Pronounced ‘‘S!-CO"’) 


EYCO SIZING has uniformity in each shipment 
and conformity with previous shipments. Careful 
selection of raw materials, scientific control of 
manufacture and grading of the finished product 
eliminates variations in performance. 
This firm, with thirty-five years experience, is the 


Warp largest manufacturer of Warp Sizing 
Sizing in the Southern Textile field. Over 
Softeners 50,000,000 pounds of yarn are sized 
Shuttle with SEYCO each month by our many 
Dressing regular customers. 
Penetrants is packed in rustproof steel 
Alkalis \ drums for protection and conveni- 
ence. Every ounce available for use, and 


will keep indefinitely. Ask for Demonstra- 
tion! 


“A company is known by the customers it keeps.” 


Seydel-Woolley Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
748 Rice St., N. W. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Long draft spinning requires 
better carding. 


Better carding requires 
better grinding. 


We are making better grinders. 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
Greenville, S. C., 21 Byrd Blvd. 
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Cotton Goods Markets | 
S E L L I N G A G E N T S fo r New York.—Except for occasional sales of moderate \ 


lost of cotton gray cloths for industrial uses, trading in . 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS cotton goods last week was slower. , 


Prices on a number of constructions showed a soften- 
ing tendency. Second-hand offerings at prices below those 
quoted by mills were absorbed with the result few goods 
of this sort were available as the week drew to an end. 
Inquiries for first-hand goods were numerous, but most 

bids were inadequate and rejected. 
Deering Milliken & Co. é | 

Fine cotton goods were slow, but showed some im- 
Incorporated provement. Several mills announced an indefinite sus- , 
pension of production until sales and prices improve. 
79-83 Leonard St. Trading in wash goods was better, following announce- | 
ment of new prices on standard percales which reflected | 

jus s in the gray goc cet. 

New York recent readye tments in the gray goods marnet 

Denims and other types of work fabrics were sold 


330 West Adams Street, Chicago ahead with new business light. Demand for domestics 
showed fair improvement. 


Sales were made on the basis of 11 Yc for 57-inch 4.10- 

yard sheetings; 16c second hand for 52-inch 2.20-yard 

Cit aria drills and 15%4c for 59-inch 2.73-yard. The 59-inch 1.85- 
yard drills were involved in some offerings at 18’%c and 

CURRAN A BARRY less and other styles were shaved in value similarly. 
Every once in awhile some styles turned out scarce and : 


q prices paid ran above those quoted below, or above their 
320 Broadway parity in poundage. 


New York, N. Y. Rayon fabrics, especially pigmented taffetas and triple 
sheers, were in good demand and prices stiffened. Rayon 
yarns moved in good volume. Closing of one large plant 
by strikes made spot yarns difficult to obtain. Sales of ° 
: silk hosiery were slightly better. New business on cotton f 
Domestic Export underwear was small but mills were busy on old contracts. 
Wool goods were slow but prices remained steady. 
MERCHANDISING 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 6460s. 7% 
10-12 Thomas St. New York Gray goods, 39-in.., 80x80s 9% : 
Tickings, 8-ounce 18 
Denims 16 
Brown sheetings, standard 113% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60 9% 
| Brown sheetings, 3-yard 11 
Staple ginghams 12 
LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 
GARLAND MPC. co, = = 
~ FZ : 40-46 Leonard St.. New York =: 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa~—Among suppliers of sale yarns there 
are some who say present quotations are more or less 
nominal, because it is difficult to know beforehand what 
their mills may do on offers submitted to them. It seems 
that the spinners’ attitude is as follows: 

Avoid accepting orders at low rates for distant deliv- 
eries. Where it is desirable, so as to avoid possible ac- 
cumulation around midsummer, adopt a trading position 
for deliveries late in June and during July, but only take 
business from customers who are reasonably sure to ac- 
cept shipments promptly and not attempt to prolong the 
arrival of relatively cheap yarn into the fall months, 
when prices may be higher. 

It is stated that while yarn prices, generally, cannot be 
said to be firm at present, most sellers continue to resist 
buyers’ efforts to get big concessions. It is conceded 
that almost daily there are some low priced offers of yarn 
from certain sources willing to take quick delivery busi- 
ness without profit in order to maintain operations with- 
out stocking any of the yarn. As noted, leading sources 
are holding quotations virtually unchanged since early 
this month, but for some customers are willing to shade 
on nearby requirements. 

The present month, so far, has witnessed more activity 
than during the entire previous month, it is stated. This 
is regarded as encouraging, though the cotton outlook re- 
mains obscure and neither the spinners nor their custom- 
ers are anxious at present to plan definitely for fall. 
Most suppliers report shipments are holding up well. 

The price situation remains spotty. On filling up with 
whatever new business they sought, some spinners have 
withdrawn again from the markets and their asking prices 
have firmed up. But meanwhile their places have been 
taken by other spinners whose offerings keep prices still 
irregular. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 


28% - % 211%. 
10s 
12s 2914 16s 33% - 
l4s 30. 208 41 
20s 81% 
26s 34 Duck Yarns. 3. 4 and 5-Ply 
20s oF 
26s 40 - 29% 
36s 44 10s 30 
12s 30% 
Southern Single Warps l4s a2 
2214 
10s 29 
12s 29% 
Carpet Yarns 
208 31% Tinged carpet, 3 
268 34 and 4-ply 27 
30s 36 Colored strips, 8s. 3 
40s 4 and 4-ply 27 
White carpets. &s,. 23 
Southern Two-Ply Chain and 4-ply 28 
Warps 
Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
&s 29 
10s 29 i - Ss, l-ply 25 
1% Ss, 2, 3 and 4-ply 26 
16s . 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 27 
20s 35 12s, 2-ply 28 
24s 37 - l6s, 2-pls 32 
6s 38 20s, 2-ply 
39 30s, 2-ply 7 
43 
40s 4¢ Southern Frame Cones 
Ks 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 10s 
ks 29 12s 201 
10s 29 - l4s 30 
12s l6s 30 
14s 31%- 81% 
16s 92s 
20s 24s 338% 
24s 26s 34% 
268 28s 35% 
30s 39=Ci««: 308 36% - 
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CRESPI, BAKER & CO. 
Cotton Merchants 
L. D. PHONE 997 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern and Western Growth Cotton 
° 
The 
House of Service 
To North and South 
Established 1904 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Greenville, S. C. Lowell, Mass. 
Harold P. Goller Francis B. Boyer 
<) 


Franklin Machine Co. 


Engineers—F ounders—Machinists 
44 Cross Street P. O. Box 1393 
Telephone Dexter 1700 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY 
PACKAGE DYEING MACHINERY 
SKEIN DYEING MACHINERY 
BALL WINDING MACHINES 
COTTON AND SILK YARN DRESSERS 
POWER SHOE LACE TIPPING MACHINES = 
GEORGE H. CORLISS ENGINES 
HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINES 


IF ITS PAPER 
Ssnd Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 


7 
J 
> 
= 
= 
= 
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GREENVILLE 


BELTING CO. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


2018 Day 
GREENVILLE 
3916 NICHT 


“ “OK* 
7AM 10, 
Ke Inng lo Spine ng 
Ime and C ara’ ar sp Coun 
ters and Motors, 20° and up for Main 


Drives, are all made trom Center Srock 


-nght in our factory in Greenville. 


FOR SALE 
10 Whitin Spinning Frames, Model 
C, 2%" Gauge, 224 Medium Gr: avity 


Spindles each, Band Drive, 15%’ 
Ring. Frames in splendid condition 
and can be seen running until July 


10, 1937 
‘Address “Frames,” 
Care Textile Bulletin. 


YOUNG MAN with shop qualifications as 
a card fitter and seven years of grind- 
ing experience, sober and steady. de- 
sires position. Willing to give demon- 
stration of work. Can also furnish best 
of references from present employer. 


Address ‘“‘Willing,’’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 
POSITION WANTED—Section or Fixer 


on Barber-Colman 
and Warpers. Four years experience. 
Age 25. References. Willing and capa- 
ble. Notify immediately if need man of 
this kind. Address “‘B-C Fixer,"’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


Automatic Spoolers 


Japanese Name Members Of 
International Textiles 
Committee 


The Japanese industry has named 
its members of the international com- 
mittee, which is to consider matters 
pertaining to the export of Nippon- 
ese cottons to the United States, three 
of them resident in Japan and two 
resident in the United States, as fol- 
lows: Saburo Nango, Japan Cotton 
Trading Co., Mamahigashi Mikage- 
cho, Mukogun, Osakafu, Japan; Oto- 
kichi Shoji, Japan Cotton Spinners’ 
Association, Osaka, Japan; Toyojji 
Inouye, commercial attache, The 
Japanese Embassy, 500 Fifth avenue, 
New York; and Tatsujiro Yoshida, 
Mitsui & Co., Ltd., 350 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 

Names of the American division of 
this international committee appear- 
ed in these columns. some time ago. 
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Classified Department 
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1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—SCRAP IRON 
In carload lots, F.O.B. cars, or our 
crew will load. Can use all grades, 
including heavy engines and boll- 

' ers: pay spot cash. Also buy non- 
ferrous metals. Please get our of- ) 
fer before selling. 

c. E. Luttrell & Co. 
Box 1161 Greenville, S. C. 

Telephone 1447 

Paul B. Eaton | 


PATENT LAWYER 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


- 


FOR SALE at 25 cents per pound. 
coils 1450 pounds New Plym- 
outh Transmission rope. 


BERRYTON MILLS 
Berryton, Ga. 


FOR SALE—Type CW Westinghouse 
motor, 40 h.p. variable speed, 550 volts, 
8 phase, 60 cycles. Three grids and 
drum controller, no pulley. Never been 
used. Priced low. Dept. of Ceramic 
Engineering, N. C. State College, Ral- 
eigh, N. C. 


PATENTS 
Prompt, expert service. Send 
sketch or model for free opinion. 
{ Expert Washington associates. 
DAVID P. DELLINGER | 
Special Attorne 
Cherryville, N. C. ) 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent of 
yarn mill or plain weaving such as 
cheviots. chambrays, denims, sheeting. 
print cloth, ete. Long years real prac- 
tical experience. Prefer mill not get- 

results and needs 

real man Age 44, small family, clean 
habits, go anywhere Very best refer- 

Services available immediately. 

Address “P. O. Box 452,’ Kings Moun- 

tain, N. 


ting satisfactory 


ences, 


@ The Signode principle of tensional 


wide range of textile shipments. 


corrugated cartons the strong, flat 


steel 
strapping provides superior protection for a 
On fibre or 
bands 
tightened around the unit add strength. 
bales the clean, rust-proof finish of Signode 
Dependon bale tie strapping makes it possi- 
ble to handle the contents without soiling. 
And, on all types Signode Strapping usually 


On 


Signode Python Strapping per- 
mits the use of lighter boxes 
and cartons... with consequent 
savings in container and ship- 
ping costs. 


adds the advantage of lower packing cost, 


coupled with greater protection against dam- 
age. Ask for a representative to call 


SIGNODE 


explain the application of Signode to — STEEL STRAPPING CO. 


particular products. 


“DEPENDON BALE TIES AND TEN. 
SIONAL BOX STRAPPING FOR TEXTILE 


SHIPMENTS.” 


7 


Or, send for a copy of 


2637 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

373 Furman St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

456 Bryant St., San Francisco, 
Cal. 


Grant Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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EXPERT shearing machine man avail- 
able, also service cloth folders, to call 
at your mill anys time Reasonable 
charges. Write or wire. M. W 


107 Adams Ave., 


Vaughn, 
turlington, N. © 


PUBLIC SALE OF SILK MILL 


BY VIRTUE OF THE POWER AND 
AUTHORITY vested in me, the under- 
signed J. A. Moores, as Trustee, by a cer- 
tain trust deed dated the Ist day of April, 
1934, and recorded in the Register’s Office 
of Lincoln County, Tennessee, in Tryst 
Deed Book 70, page 539, executed by the 
Fayetteville Silk Mills Company, I will at 
tend ON THE PREMISES, in the old 8th 
Civil District of Lincoln County, Tennes- 
see, in the town of Fayetteville, on 
THURSDAY, JUNE 17, 1937, and at about 
11:00 o’clock A. M., and offer for sale and 
sell for cash, free from and in bar of the 
right or equity of redemption, the real es- 
tate, lot, building and parcel of land of the 
Fayetteville Silk Mills Company, and all 
ef the machinery erected and _ installed 
therein, of every kind, including motors, 
belting, wiring, connections, shafting, at 
tachments and findings, including 60 looms 
and all other equipment, a part of said Silk 
Mill including office furniture, etc. Said 
real estate and machinery and equipment 
will be sold as a whole, and as one plant. 
This mill id in first class condition, and there 
is an abundance of trained local help, the 
mill is suitable for making either silk or 
rayon, and labor conditions are ideal, 


This the 6th day of May, 1937. 


J. A. MOORES, Trustee. 


Oppose Tariff Cuts 


According to the president of the 
Lille Chamber of Commerce the Lille 
textile industry, and, in fact, the 
whole of the French textile industry, 
is opposed to the tariff cuts projected 
by the Government with the object 
of bringing down the cost of living. 
In Lille the cotton industry is en- 
countering strong English competi- 
tion. As far as the linen industry is 
concerned, English spinners are quot- 
ing lower prices for the finer counts, 
and Belgian and Czechoslovak spin- 
ners for the coarser counts, whilst the 
weaving branch has to meet the com- 
petition not only of 
Czechoslovakia but 
Russia. 


Belgium and 


even of Soviet 


| 
| 
TILE cHIPMENT 
} 
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BOILER FURNACES 
LAST TWICE AS LONG 


Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO last 
2 to 4 times longer than those lined with 
fire brick. Write for quotation. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO 
HARTSVILLE, 8. C. 


YOU CAN COUNT 
ON WAKCOUNTERS 


WAK Pick Counters and Counters 


WAK CHARLOTTE. N.C. 


= 
— | 


NORMA-HOFFMANN 


BEARINGS CORPN. STAMFORD. CONN A 


PRECTCIS 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle . always correct, and that all are uni- 
formly tempered which insures even running spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


| DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 
Sou. Agents 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES 
P. O. Box M3 . O. Box 
Greenville, C. Ga. 


Taunton, Mace. 
CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
B 720 
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Union Agreement By a Northern Mill 
(Continued from Page 6) 
govern. For the purpose of this agreement an employee 
shall not be entitled to seniority rights until he has been 
employed continuously for a period of six (6) months, 
and then his seniority rights shall date back to the time 
of hiring. 

15. The union agrees that during the term of this 
agreement neither the union nor any of its members or 
agents shall cause any suspension of work nor be engaged 
in any strike of any kind against the employer. Likewise 
the employer agrees that during said time there will be no 
lockout of the employees. 

16. It is agreed that the term “employee” or “em- 
ployees” for the purpose of this agreement shall not in- 
clude executives, managers, sub-managers, foremen, as- 
sistant foremen, timekeepers, watchmen, gatemen, fire- 
men, or other plant protection employees, or persons em- 
ployed on either a monthly or yearly basis. 

17. If either party hereto shall in writing make re- 
quest therefor not later than sixty (60) days before the 
expiration date of this agreement, a joint conference shall 
be held by the representatives of the employer and of the 
union for the purpose of negotiating the question as to 
whether a new agreement shall be entered into to take 
effect upon the expiration of this agreement and, if so, 
the terms thereof. 

18. This agreement shall remain in full force and 
effect for the period of one (1) year from its date. 

In witness whereof, the parties hereto have executed 
this agreement in duplicate the day and year first above 
written. 


National Oil Products Co. Opens Cedartown 
Plant 


(Continued From Page 5) 


Spartanburg, S. C.; B. S. Rose, Greenville, S. C.; Geo. 
E. Glenn, Jr., and Harry P. Lloyd, Pepperell Mig. Co.., 
Lindale, Ga.; E. A. Fiemster and R. M. Huff, Eagle & 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga.; Robt. Smith, Jr., Fairfax 
Mill, Fairfax, Ala.; J. M. Caughman, Goodyear Clear- 
water Mills, Cedartown, Ga. 

The visitors inspected every department of the plant 
but there is not much which can be said by way of de- 
scription of the equipment. ‘There were kiers and boilers 
and mixing machines, all of which were new and appear- 
ed to be of the latest design. ‘There were rooms filled 
with immense storage tanks which appeared to have ca- 
pacity enough to hold all the oils and compounds in the 
world and there was a large testing laboratory which had 
not yet received all of its equipment. 

With its long experience, the National Oil Products 
Company knows the equipment which is required for the 
efficient manufacture of their products, and the Cedar- 
town plant has been given the best of everything. 


At 6:30 p. m. the guests were seated at long tables 
and served with delicious lamb barbecue and the things 
that go with it. 

We enjoyed the opening and inspection of the Cedar- 
town plant of the National Oil Products Company and 
predict for them a successful career. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


Summit, Miss.—Summit Textile Co. 


C, A. Butterworth, president and manager, his charm- 
ing wife, Mrs. Florence Butterworth, secretary and treas- 
urer, and their son, Charlie, assistant manager, own and 
control this plant which they started over a year ago, 
and which is growing rapidly, making additional machin- 
ery constantly necessary. 

Mr. Butterworth is well known in the textile field, both 
in the North and in the South as a textile authority, and 
Summit is fortunate in having him locate here. N. C. 
Richardson is superintendent. 

Among the products manuiactured here are ply-yarns, 
wrapping twine, fishing lines, ropes, braid, tape, woven 
mops, and there are a number of knitting machines mak- 
ing cleaner cloths. 

Attractive packages are made with colored celophane 
wrappers in various colors that instantly arrest the eye 
and interests the customer. 

The demand for these various goods is beyond any- 
thing dreamed of and Mr. Butterworth is to be congrat- 
ulated on his keen business foresight and advertising 
ability. 

This is the only textile plant in Summit and the splen- 
did payroll contributes effectively to better business. 

“Aunt Becky” and Ben C. Thomas were the proud 
recipients of nicely wrapped packages of cleaner cloth as 
souvenirs of a very pleasant visit. 


Meridian, Miss—J. W. Sanders Cotton Mill 
No. 3 


Was sorry to learn of the recent death of Mr. J. W. 
Sanders, president and treasurer, of Jackson, Miss. R. 
D. Sanders, same place, is secretary. 

We found the superintendent and overseers especially 
friendly and received a hearty welcome. R. T. Staples, 
formerly of New Braunfels, Tex., is superintendent; Pres- 
ton Newell, assistant superintendent; Robert B. Riddle, 
carder; Sherman Anders, spinner; T. H. Barrett, weaver; 
Chas. Newell, overseer cloth room; W. N. Southern, 
dyer, 

On second shift, Henry Smith is carder, Clarence Gib- 
son, spinner, and Will Ward, weaver. 

A three-story brick addition to the mill, 50x100 feet, 


is going up; 20 cards, 25,000 spindles and 100 looms are 
to be added. 


The City Proper 


The layout is something like Grandma’s crazy patch- 
work quilt, “ever-which-a-way,”’ but the result is truly 
artistic, and covers nine and one-half square miles. 

The population is approximately 35,000. There are 
120 industrial plants, 15 office buildings, one public park, 
22 schools, 1 church, and city, county and Federal of- 
fices. 

Cotton grows a bale to the acre without fertilizer on 
nearby farms, we were told. Everywhere we saw evi- 
dences of civic pride and a determined effort to have all 
things beautiful. 


Selma, Ala. 

At Selma, we found the mill silent as a “dummy,” and 
a notice on the door said: ‘Closed Down Indefinitely.” 
“Indefinitely” and “Positively” are two mighty popular 
words just now, and liable to be more so in the near 
future. 

Did not get to see Superintendent P. M. Feltham, Jr., 
or the manager, L. A. Ward, but did see the master me- 
chanic, C. S. Boyce, and enjoyed meeting him. 

Selma is a large and beautiful town, and we hated to 
leave without getting better acquainted with it. The 
mill is unusually attractive with steel sash windows and 
pretty grounds. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


The Mardi Gras City—Rich in History and 
Romance 


It was hard to realize that a life-long dream had come 
true and that we were in this loveliest of all Southern 
cities and reveling in the scenes of exquisite beauty on 
every hand—vivid and colorful with thousands of rare 
flowers, tropical plants and trees. 

Canal street, one of the widest in the world, is famous 
for its Mardi Gras carnivals which annually brings thou- 
sands of visitors from all parts of the U. S. A., to take 
part in the merry-making; a time when everybody dons 
fanciful costumes and masks, throws dull care to the 
winds and makes ““whoopee’”’ to the heart’s content. 
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Every plant and flower that we had ever seen, and 
thousands new and unheard of are growing on the streets 
in New Orleans and on spacious lawns around mansions 
that reflect the glory of bygone days. 

Mississippi River, hemmed in by high thick walls or 
levees, laboriously built for protection from floods, glides 
lazily on to the broad bosom of the Atlantic. 


Metairie Cemetery 


The cemeteries are so beautiful—all so restful that 
the thought of death holds no terrors. Very few people 
are buried in the ground; they are placed in lovely marble 
vaults, some of which represent a fortune, and names of 
the deceased are on the bronze doors. Metairie Ceme- 
tery alone is worth a trip to New Orleans; it surely must 
be the most beautiful “City of the Dead” in all the 
world. Here, too, one finds interesting history. Inside 
the high arched entrance, the statue of Albert Sidney 
Johnston stands high above the great tomb in which Ten- 
nessee soldiers and General Beauregard are buried. 


The Docks 


One of the most interesting sights is watching the 
great freight ships unload at the docks. One of the 
freight agents told us that 98,000 cases of pineapple from 
Honolulu were being unloaded. We watched great cranes 
lifting heavy boxes, placing them neatly on trucks on the 
platform. Hundreds of automobiles were there ready fo 
shipment to London—all with the steering wheel on the 
right! There was all kinds of freight coming in and 
going out. 

At another point beautiful palace ships, such as The 
Capitol, snow white and magnificently decorated, lay at 
anchor, or sailed out on cruises with a crowd on pleasure 
bent. New Orleans is a lovely, dreamy city—no one 
seems to hurry or worry-—they just take things easy and 
enjoy everything. We spent a delightful week-end there. 


Audon Park a Lovely Place With Many Attractions 


Audubon, American ornithologist, worked here: the 
park is named for him. His statue is in the park. There 
are more than 250 acres in this place, every foot of ‘t 
perfectly planned and breath-takingly beautiful with 
thousands of flowers, winding walks, grand old trees, vel- 
vety grass, cozy seats in restful nooks, wading pools, 
swimming pools, tennis courts, baseball grounds, picnic 
tables, riding horses, children’s playgrounds and every- 
thing that the heart can wish. 

There is a wonderful zoo, a bird sanctuary containing 
the greatest assortment we have ever seen and some of 
the strangest. There are turtles large enough to ride on, 
and they are perfectly tame and will beg for attention. 


S. Odenheimer, President of Lane Cotton Mills, Contrib- 
uted Aquarium and Sea Lion Pool 


On every side one is confronted with concrete evidence 
of civic pride and unselfish devotion to public welfare and 
pleasure. Audubon Park is where so many people have 
contributed generously to lasting benefits that are monu- 
ments to their love for humanity. 


But no one has contributed more generously than S. 
Odenheimer, president of Lane Cotton Mill, who donated 
the aquarium and sea-lion pool—both magnificent marble 
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structures and representing thousands of dollars, and en- 
joyed by thousands of people daily. 

Though it was raining, we did manage to get a picture 
of the sea-lion pool between showers. Sea lions, one of 
various large-eared seals, are the most graceful things 


Odenheimer Sea Lion Pool, in Audubon Park 


imaginable when they frolic in the water. We could 
hardly leave them. 

The aquarium, with its glass walls, behind which many 
kinds of fish have their own separate apartments, “with 
bath,” is certainly an interesting and entrancing place, 
with the fish proudly showing off in the clear sparkling 
water. We were fortunate to be there at feeding time, 
and were held spell-bound over the antics of the different 
species. 

One could go on and on, telling of the wonderful sights 
in this grand old Southern city by the sea, but we must 
leave space for a few things about the only cotton mill 
here. 


Lane Cotton Mill—Over Fifty Years Old 


This is such a pretty mill and surroundings—gorgeous 
flowers and vines of rare beauty climbing the walls and 
on trellises over walkways. Here is where the beauty- 
loving heart of Mr. Odenheimer has full play, and the 
result is truly picturesque. 

The mill is equipped with modern machinery, the 
product being high grade denims, ticking and coverts. 
Superintendent Wm. C. Ryckman is a genial whole-souled 
gentleman, and it is easy to see that the operatives esteem 
him highly. 


Visitors to the Textile Exposition 


Messrs. Ryckman and Freyhan Odenheimer, secretary 
of Lane Mill, attended the Textile Exposition in Green- 
ville, 5. C., where the writer had the pleasure of meeting 
them. They made the return trip by plane, leaving 
Spartanburg at 6:30 p. m., and at 10:00—three and a 
half hours later, landed in New Orleans. Some people 
sure are “fast!” 


One of the most delightful incidents of these weeks of 
travel was the meeting with President S. Odenheimer and 
the warm welcome he and all the officials extended us. 
We don’t wonder that operatives stay there—in some 
instances from 25 to over 50 years. There’s a mighty big 
reason here for loyal service, and in a few words will tell 
a few things we learned—some of them very unusual. 
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The Recreation Building 


This building joins the office, just a few feet from the 
mill. On the first floor, there is a large swimming pool 
with dressing rooms for both sexes, and it is one of the 
nicest we have seen. 

There’s a well-furnished First Aid room, and a large 
lounging room on the second floor. There’s a lovely 
fountain playing over colored lights, pictures on the 
walls, a nice piano, tables and seats for around 200 peo- 
ple, who congregate here for lunch—about 600 daily. 


Chocolate, Coffee and Ice Cream Free To All! 


Now, here is one big reason for loyalty—and one o! 
the most unusual things we’ve seen attempted by any 
manufacturer. Operatives are served coffee, chocolate 
and ice cream, free, through the generosity of the Messrs. 
Odenmeimer, who are certainly and sincerely interested 
in their employees. This has been going on for years, 
and is such an “every-day” occurence that Mr. Ryckman 
just “happened” to think of showing us this place at the 
lunch hour. And did we get an eye full! 

Miss Theresa Hackney, who is in charge of this room, 
has a competent set of help and a well equipped kitchen 
and stock-room. It takes 20 gallons of chocolate, 30 
gallons of coffee and 40 gallons of ice cream daily, and 
not quite so much for the night line. 


“Poor-boy” Sandwiches 


“Give me a ‘poor boy’ and coffee,” some one may order. 
The “poor boy” is a small loaf of bread baked hollow, 
and filled with savory meat and vegetables, slaw, etc.., 
and is a whole meal, for five cents. These are made and 
sold by Leon Perrin, formerly a mill operative, who, be- 
cause he gives good value for money received, is allowed 
the privilege of furnishing these sandwiches to all who 
want them. 

Many of the operatives bring lunch from home, and 
just order coffee, chocolate or ice cream as an accom- 
paniment, and sit at the table in comfort while they eat 
and visit together. 

Miss Hackney, the lady in charge, formerly worked 
in the mill, and Mr. Odenheimer, who believes in pro- 
moting his own, recognized her ability and promoted her. 
She took first aid training and is also first aid nurse, so 
popular that no doubt fingers get scratched or maybe cut 
purposely sometimes. She is a charming young lady. 


Some of the Faithful Employees 


[t was simply thrilling to talk with some of the people 
who work here. Miss Josephine Curtis said tome: “I’ve 
been working here 30 years; Mr. Odenheimer treats us 
nice and the mill is a big part of my life and living.” 

Miss Hazel Welch said: “I have been here 27 
and am sure there is no better place to work.” 

Mrs. Jewel McCoy proudly told of her 35 years of 
service and spoke highly of the officials and overseers. 

Miss Joanna Falls, sprightly lady with bright sparkling 
eyes, motioned me away from Mr. Ryckman and whis- 
pered: “I have worked here over 50 years, and was no 
baby when I started—but don’t tell my age, for they 
might think I should resign, and that would just about 
kill me, for I do love my job!” Mr. Ryckman says she 
works every day, too, and is a good producer. 


years 
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A God-Daughter of Jefferson Davis 


Miss Winnie Davis Berthelote, charming lady in the 
office, and formerly an operative in the mill, was the last 
person born in the old Jefferson Davis home, and Jeffer- 
son Davis was her god-father. She has his old scrap 
book, Confederate seal, and other valuable relics that 
formerly belonged to him. Miss Winnie is another proot 
that Mr. Odenheimer “knows how to pick them,” and it 
goes without saying that right and left, at park and mill, 
he is building for himself monuments of loving deeds that 
will long live in the hearts of those who have been blessed 
with his friendship. 

The writer hopes to visit Mr. Odenmeimer again and 
hopes to get his picture for the next write-up of Lane 
Cotton Mills. 


Officials and Overseers 


S. Odenheimer, president; Freyhan Odenheimer, genial 
son of the president, is secretary: Wm. C. Ryckman, gen- 
eral superintendent; A. A. Howard and C. M. Garris, 
overseers carding; J. R. Cannon, overseer spinning; Ed 
win Stoltz, overseer warping and slashing: 
Fonti and F. R. Smith, overseers weaving: 
rence, overseer cloth room. 


Raymond 
Henry Law 


Fancy Yarns 
(Continued from Page 3) 
produced from different types of rayon, say viscose 
staple fibre rayon, as a covering on one or two acetate 
filament ground yarns, and dyed, gives some highly at- 
tractive color schemes and subdued tone effects. 


Knickerbocker Yarn 


There is no diminution in the use of Knickerbocker 
yarns. Summer coats for ladies have been given their 
chief attraction by the multi-colored neps now used. 
Though known under different appelations they all consist 
of single woolen yarns to which colored neps have been 
added during carding. These small balls of brightly 
colored and tightly rolled short fibres can be made from 
voils or any other short fibers, and they are dyed bright 
shades so as to be attractive as they stand out from the 
cloth. The method in common practice for adding neps 
in carding is by the knapping machine. This consists of 
a long feed sheet, a pair of feed rollers and a licker-in o1 
brush carried over the condensing part of the card. The 
neps are weighed out and spread evenly on the feed sheet; 
the weight added depends on the effect required. In 
spinning the best results are obtained by using a high 
spindle speed, a slow rate of delivery and carriage drag. 
They produce a lean yarn on which the neps or knops 
stand out prominently. 

In a recent article an English writer said, “It is only 
two or three years ago that a well-known writer said that 
in men’s wear there did not appear to be any call for 
fancy or effect threads, but already there is a great field 
opened up, and during the last few days I have seen fancy 
threads in shirtings, overcoatings, worsted suitings and 
pull overs. These worsted suitings are attractive, un- 
obtrusive, yet give just that difference which stamps the 
cloth and the style as being absolutely new.” 
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outhern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEX TILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 5. 


Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 
Sou. Sales Offices: Georgia 
Inc., 603 Stewart Ave.; F. H. Webb, 
W. H. Duane, 1196 Virginia Ave., N.E. North Carolina—Char- 
lotte, F. G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina— 
Greenville, G. R. Easley. 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signa! 
Mountain, W. G. Polley. 802 James Bivd. Florida—Orlando, R 
N. Sillars, 605 FE. Gore Ave. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ton Bldg., Charlotte. N. C.: 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 5. 
C.: 20 Adams Ave.,. Memphis, Tenn 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldge., Berrien Moore, 
more. Md.. Lexington Bide... A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala.. Webb Crawford Bide.. John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
N. C.. Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tennessee Flectric Power Bldg... D. S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bldg., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex.. Santa Fe Bide., FE. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bide.. K. P. Ribble. Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Blidg., 
F. Stevens. Mer.: Richmond. Va., Electric Bidg., C. L. 
Crosby, Mer.: St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L 
Orth, Mer.;: San Antonio Frost National Bank Bidge., Ear! 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar, Megr.; 
Washington. D. C., Southern Blde.. H. C. Hood, Mar. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit. Mich. Sou 
Court Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md.: 1211 Commercial Dank 
Bidg., Charlotte. N. C.; Rooms 716-19, 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atianta. Ga.: 846 Baronne St... New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Blidg., Cincinnati, Ohio: 619 Mercantile Blide., Dallas, Tex.: 
201 Petroleum Bldg., 1314 Texas Ave... Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutual 
Blde.. Kansas City. Mo.: 620 S. Sth St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bidg.. Louisville, Ky.: 14233 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh. 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St., Richmond. Va. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP... 30 Rockefe)- 
ler Plaza. New York City Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. 
Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Il. 
~Atianta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga.., 
Mer.. 1281 Oxford Rd., N.E.: 


Sou. Sales 
Mer.: Balti- 


Tenn... 


Offices: 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St... New York Clty 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 

AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. a Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box il, Charlotte, N. C. 

ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile 


Division), 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 383 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8S. C 
T. L. Hill. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 
W. Johnson. Sou. Mer... Box 1268. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.. 
Robert E. Buck. Box 904, Greenville, S .C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus. Ga.: W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc.., 


inc., Providence, R. Il. Frank 


Charlotte, N .C. Sou. Offices, ay A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave.. S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Rep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, 5. C. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N .C. North and South 
Carolina Rep.. S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach. 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
F. Culbreth, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 5S. C., J Spencer, Mer. 

CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville. S. C.: John C. Turner, P .O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 

BORNE. SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City 


Ernest 


Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 5. C.; R. Cc 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 


308 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga 
BROWN CO., DAVID, 
Gossett. Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.; 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 

lotte, N. C. 

BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 

CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 482, W est Point, Ga.; 
A. Stough. P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Hillsboro, N. C. 

CAROLINA DRILLING & EQUIPMENT CO., Sanford, N. C. 


Sou. Reps., Ralph 
William J. Moore, 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Sou. Rep., N. W 
New York City. 
Mike 
A. Max Browning, 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


eae CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts... New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Aet.. 
Jr., Box 127, Tel. 2-2486. Charlotte. N. C. 
Gilbert, Box 127, Charlotte: Clinton Sales Co., Inc.. Byrd Miller, 
2 Morgan Bldg., Greenville. S. C.: Lee Gilbert. Box 481, Tel. 
2913, Spartanburg. S. C.; A. C. Boyd. 1071 Bellevue Drive, N.E.. 
Tel. Hemlock 7055. Atlanta. Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina 
Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte: Consolidated Brokerage Co., 
Greanville, S. C. Atlanta Service Warehouse. Atlanta. 

COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave.. New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO.. 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co.. 


Charlotte. 


Luther Knowles, 
Sou. Reps., Grady 


17 Battery Place, New 
Greenville, 8S. C.. John R. 


White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Blde., Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., J. Canty Alexander. Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Blde.. 


Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover. Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 


N. Bank Bldg., Greensboro. N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Blidg., Birmingham, Ala... L. H. Kel- 


ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 
CRESP!I, BAKER 4&4 CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. 


CUTLER, ROGER dps 141 Milk St., Boston. Mass Sou. 
Office, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agents: B. 
Stewart Roller Shop. Laurinbure. N. C.: Dixie Roller Shop. 


Rockingham, N. C.: A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. C.:;: 
The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; Textile Roll Cov- 


ering Works. LaGrange, Ga.: Mast Point Roller Cov. Co.. Bast 
Point, Ga.: Dixie Roll & Cot Co Macon, Ga Morrow Roller 
Shop. Albemarle, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering Co., Chattanoo- 


ga. Tenn.: Textile Roll & Cot Co., 
tile Supply Co., 
Anniston, Ala. 
DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries. P. O. Box 843. Greenville, 8S. C.; Chas. L. 
Ashley. P. O. Box 720. Atlanta. Ga. 
DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte, N. C. 
DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 
DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C.. 
N.C. Sou. Reps., EB. B. Spencer, 


Dallas, Tex.: Greenville Tex- 
Greenville, S. C.; Anniston Roll Covering Co., 


Greenville, 8. C., 
Box 1267, Charlotte. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Rep.. E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St., S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.. W. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, S. C., 


Clare H. Draper, Jr. 
DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO.. Inc., E. I., Dyestuffs Div., 


Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs,. Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Mer.: E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses. 
302 W. Firat St., Charlotte. N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 


Hiunt, 1081 Jefferson Standard Bidge.. Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr.. 715 Providence Bldg... Chattanooga. 
Tenn.: R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt.. Greenville, Ss. C.: J. M. How- 


ard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord. N. C.: W. F. 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., 
Chemicals Dept.. Wilmington, Del. 
Mer.. 302 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C. 

EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bide., Charlotte. N. C. 


Crayton, Dimon 
A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 


inc., E. t.. The R. & H. 
R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.. 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C.; Herbert 
Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala. 

ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Blde., Charlotte, 
N. C.; 8. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 

FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Reps., 


Stanley D. Berg, No. 321 N. Caswell Road, Charlotte, N. C.: A. 
G. Laughridge, No. 248 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga 

FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
Ensign, Charlotte, N. C. 

FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., 
FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 

GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidge., Charlotte, N. C., 


R. W. 


Providence, R. I. 
R. Il. Sou. Plants, 


C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Bidg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wiggs, Wainwright 
Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bidg., 


Bluefield, W. Va.; H. 
ton, 8S. C.; P. W. 
Bristol, Tenn. 


Moshell, Peoples Bank Bidg., Charles- 
Black, Greenville, 8. C.; G. Thompson, 


a 
> 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 280 Fifth Ave, New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; 
Charleston. W. Va.. W. L. Alston, Mer.: Charlotte, N. C., E. P. 
Coles. Mer.: Dallas. Tex.. L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Magr.; Houston, 
Tex. BE. M. Wise. W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway. B. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham. Ala.. R. T. Brooke, Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn., W .O Mc- 
Kinney. Mer.: Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knoxville. 
Tenn. A. BP. Cox. Mer.: Louisville. Ky.. BE. B. Myrick, Mer.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Rarkedale. Mer: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, 
Va.. J. W. Hicklin. Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., IL. A. Uhr. Maer.; 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta. Ga.: W. J. Selbert. Mer.; Dalias, 
Tex. W.F. Kaston. Mer.: Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, mM. dé: 
Son. Rens. Frank FE. Keener. 187 Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.: C. N. Knapp. Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. GC. 


ILMER CO.. L. H.. Tacony. Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep. William W. Conrad. Greenwood. 8. C. Sou. Mill Supply 
Metributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham; 
Gonthern Rearine & Parts Co.. Birmingham: Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Liewellwyvn Machinery Corp., 
Miami: Harry P. Leue. Inc... Orlando; Johnston Fngineering 
Corp.. St. Petersburg: Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta: Corbin Supply Co.. Macon; 
Mill & Ship Supply Co., Savannah (formerly John D Robinson 
Co.) Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian. North Car- 
olina—McLeod Leather & Peltinge Co.. Greensboro: Odell Mil 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Ballev Hardware 
Co.. Chattanooga: Brownine Belting Co., Knoxville; J. E. Dti- 
worth Co.. Memphis: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Vireinia—Todd Co.. Inc.. Norfolk: Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Flectric Co., Staunton West Virginia—Cen- 
tral Flectric Repair Co., Fairmont 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., Akron, O Sou. 
Reps.. W. C. Killick, 209-11 Past 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.: W. 
Reynolds Barker. 141 N. Myrtle Ave.. Jacksonville, Fla.: T. F. 
Strincer. 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave.. New Orleans. W. R 
Rurtle. 8rd and Guthrie. Louteville. Ky.: R. G. Abbott, Allen and 
Rroad Sts., Richmond, Va.: R. Warren, 214 Spring St. N.W.., 
Atianta, Ga.: J. L. Sinclair, 700 S. 2ist St., Birmingham, Ala. 

GRASSELL! CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland. 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St... Charlotte, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO... Worcester. Mass. Sales Reps... R. 
W. Davis. Graton & Knicht Co.. 218 Vine St... Philadelphia. Pa.: 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave.. Charlotte. N. C.: P. T. 
Pinckney, Jr.. 2260 Forrest Ave.. Apt. 3. Memphis. Tenn.: H. L. 
Cook, Graton & Knight Co... 2615 Commerce St., Dallas. Tex. 
Jobbers: Young & Vann Supplv Co.. Birmingham, Ala.: McGow- 
in-Lyvons Haw. & Supply Co., Mobfle. Ala.: C. C. Anderson, 301 
Woodside Bide. Annex, Greenville. S. C.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co., Charleston. C.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Jacksonville 
Fla.: Cameron & Barkley Co., Miam!. Fla.: Cameron & Barkley 
Co.. Tampa, Fla.: Smith-Courtney Co.. Richmond, Va.: Taylor- 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battey Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; 
Columbus Iron Works, Columbus. Ga.: Fulton Supply Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.: Dallas Beltine Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co., 
Dallas, Tex.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Keith- 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co.. Mempbis, 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Helena. Ark.: Southern Supply Co.. 
Jackson. Tenn.: FE. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.: Standard 
Supply & Hdw. Co... New Orleans. La 

GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375, Greensboro, N. 
C®. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters. Pres. and 
Mer.: Geo. H. Batchelor. sales managcer 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA... Successor to GULF RE. 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. W. Ripley, Greenville. S. C.: T. C. Scaffe. Spartanburg, 
S. C.;: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia. N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr.. Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia. Pa.: New Orleans, La.: Houston. 
Tex.: Loutsville,. Ky.: Toledo. 0. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP.. 1440 Broadway, New York City 
Sou. Mer.. Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanbure. 8. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.: W. R. Sargent, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


H &€ B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bldg.. 
Atianta. Ga.. J. C. Martin, Agt.: Johnston Blde.. Charlotte. N. 
C.: J. W. Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Swelifer, Fred Dickinson. Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 

HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 
utors—Burkart-Schier Chemica] Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, Ga. 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-518 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. C. 

HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520. Charlotte. N. C. 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 
tors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 
S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greenville, 8S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 

HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1806 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 32856 Peachtree, Apt. No. 46, 
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Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 15236 Sutherland Place, Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New 
Orleans, La.; B. FE. Dodd, 338 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 


Jas. FE. Taylor, P. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St.. S.W.. Atlanta, Ga.. Guy L. Melchor, Mer 
Sou. Rep., Guy L. Melchor. Jr.. Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mall Route 5. Dallas. Tex 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson. Conn. Sou. Rep... W 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Distributors. Odell Mill Sun- 
ply Co., Greensoro. N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. and Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia Mil! Supply Co.. 
Gastonia, N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.: Sullifvan Hadw 
Co., Anderson, 8S. C.: Montromery & Crawford. Spartanbure. S 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co Atianta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co 
Greenville, 8S. C., and Atlanta. Ga.: Youne & Vann Supply Co.. 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co.. Louisville. Kv 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala 


JOHNSON CHAS. B., Paterson. N. J Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Spectalty Co., Charlotte. N. 


KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus. 0. Sou. Office. 1200 Wood- 
eide Pidg.. Greenville. S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace. Son. Aet. Son 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte, N. C., Burlineton. N.C 
Sou. Reps Claude FR. Tier. P. O. Rox 1288. Greenvilie. C.: 
Tuke J. Castile. 515 N. Church St.. Charlotte. N. C.: F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 S. 26th St... Birmingham. Ala 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO.. Inc... 2607 Tiowa St.. Philadel- 
nhia, Sou. Rep., A. Henrv Gaede. P. ©. Box 1083. Char 
lotte. WN. ‘ 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis Sou 
Offices: Atianta Plant. 1116 Murnhv Ave... S.W.. T Rarbee. 
Mer.: Baltimore, 918 Lexineton Ride... YD. Alexander: Dallas 
Warehouse. 413-15 Second Ave... CC. Wendell. Mer.: New Or- 
leans, 747 Tchounpttoulas St. 


MAGUIRE 4 CO., JOHN P.. 370 Fourth Ave... New York Citv 
Rep.. Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Blde.. Charlotte. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. 
HATTAN, tInc., Passaic. N. J Sou. Offices and Reps... The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfe. Div.. 1108 N. Fifth Ave... Rirmincham 
Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham 
Orandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Rirmineham. Lone-Tew!s« 
Hdw. Co.: Gadsden. Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntesville. Nootin Hdw 
& Supplv Co.: Tuscaloosa. Allen & Jemison Co. Monteomerv 
Teague Hdw. Co Florida— Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
™o.: Miami, Cameron & Barkley (o.: Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co. Georgia—Atlanta. Amer. Machinery (Co.: Columbus. A 
H. Watson (Special Agent): Macon. Ribb Supnlv Co.: Savannah 
D. DeTreville (Snectal Acent) Kentuckv—Ashland, Ben 
HNamson & Co.; Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supplv Co.: Louisville 
Graft-Pelle Co North Carolina—Asheville. T. S Morrison & 
Co.: Charlotte, Charlotte Sunplv Co.: Durham. Dillon Supplv 
Co.; Elizabeth City, Plizabeth Citv Tron Works & Supply Co: 
Favetteville. Huske Hdw. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: High 
Point. Kester Machinerv Co.. and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir 
Bernhardt-Seagcle Co.: Gastonia. Gastonia Beltine Co.: Raleteh 
Dillion Supply Co.: Wilmineton. Wilmineton Tron Works: Shelbv 
Shelhbv Supply Co.: Winston-Salem. Kester Machinerv Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson,. Sullivan Hdadw. Co.: Charleston. Cameron & 
Rarkley Co.: Clinton. Industrial Sunply Co.: Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville, Sulllvan Hdw. Co.: Sumter. Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.: Spartanbure. Monteomerv & Crawford Tennessee 
Chattanooga. Chattanooga Reltine & Supnvnlv Co.: Johnson Citv 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. 
Ruford. Bros... Ine Salesmen—F. H. Olney. 101 Gertrude St 
Alta Vista Ants... Knoxville. Tenn.: C. P. Shook. Jr.. 1081 N. 80th 
St.. Birmingham. Ala.: BR. C. Nabers. 2519 27th Place S.. Rirm 
Ala.: R. T. Rutherford. 12818 Harding Place. Chariotte. 
N. C. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO... & St Hartford 
Conn Sou. Reps... W. Hollister. P. O. Box 2148. Charlotte. 
N. C.: R. B. Moreland. P. 0. Rox 895. Atlanta. Ga 

MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville. S&S. C 


NATIONAL ANILINE CHEMICAL CO.. 40 Rector St... New 
York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte. N. C.: Jullan T. Chase. Res. Mer.. Kenneth Mackenzie 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps.. Dver S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom 
W. L. Barker. C. E. Blakely. Frank L. Feazle. Charlotte Office 
James I. White, Amer. Savines Bk. Blde.. Atlanta. Ga.: H. A 
Rodgers. 1004 James Ride.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. H. Shuford 
Harry Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bide.. Greensboro. 
N. C.: E. L. Pemberton. 324 Dick St... Favetteville. N 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison. N. J. Sou. Reps 
R. B. MactIntyre. 891 FE. Bivd.. Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small, 799 
Argonne Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga. 
Tenn. 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. BPxchange 
Providence. R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 181 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Aet.. C. D. Taylor. Gaffney, S. Sou 
Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta. Ga.: Otto Pratt. Gaffney. 
S. C.: H. B. Askew., Box 272. Atlanta. Ga. 

N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191. Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanbure, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C 

NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Lone St., Gastonia. N. Cc 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford. Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte. N. C. 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep.., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 

PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 
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PIEDMONT SUPPLY CO., Charlotte, N. C. Sou Dealers: 
Welder's Supply Co., 815 BE. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C.; C. 
J. Tallon, Greenville, N. C.: Carolina Mill Supply Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. 


PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office, 614 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sales Staff, EF. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 

PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO., Chattanooga. 
Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 819 Johnston Bidge., Charlotte, 
&. 

RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. Il. Sou Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, 8S. C. 


ROY & SONS. B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle. 
Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, 
Mer.: Greenville, S. C. 

SAVOGRAN CO., THE, Boston, Mass. Sou. Dist. Mer., John 
T. Wilkes, P. O. Box 10, Laurens, 8S. C.: B. M. Gregory, 624 $th 
Court, S. Birmingham, Ala., Alabama and Western Tennessee. 


SCHOLTEN’S CHEMISCHE FABRIEKEN, W. A., Groningen, 
Holland. Sou. Rep., H. D. Meincke, 814 Commercial Bank Blidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.: Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St.,. N.W., Atlanta, Ga 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 13815 FE. Main St.: Savannah. 655 FE. Liberty 
St.: Charlotte, 222 W. First St.: Spartanbure, 158 E. Main St.; 
Columbia, 1718 Main St.: Atlanta. 70 Broad St.. N.W.: Columbus, 
1988 Broadway: Nashville. 711 Church St.: Chattanooga, 826-28 
Broad St.: Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.: Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.: Knoxville. 314 S. Gay St Sou. Reps.. FE. H 
Steger. 222 W. Ist St.. Charlotte. N. C.: R. B. Olney, 158 E 
Ww. O. Masten. 2308 S. Main St.. Winston-Salem. N 7. 
Moore. 509 Westover Ave... Roanoke. Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 Glas- 
cock St.. Raleigh. N. C.: W. H. Mastbrook. 105 W. Iver St.., 
Greensboro. N. C.: John Limbach. 70 Broad St... N.W.. Atlanta. 
Ga.: D. 8. Shimp. 3 Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.: O 
Kine. Ant. 1. 2400 Barton Ave., Richmond, Va.: James C. Wilk- 
inson. 220 Ray View Bivd., Portsmouth, Va. 

SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave.. Chicago. Till Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C. 908 Takeview St.. "Phone 6935. O. B. Shelton, Rep.: Atlanta. 
Ca.. 112 Courtland St... S.F.. A. S. Stephens, Rep.: New Orleans, 
700 Tchoupltoulas St., P. BE. Odenhahl, Rep 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn 


SOCONY VACUUM OIL CO.. Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1402 Paltimore Trust Blde.. Baltimore. M4. Warehouses: Union 
Storace Warehouse Co.. 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South 
Atiantic Ronded Warehouse Co.. Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines. Columbia. S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N 
17th St.. Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 192 Boush §8St.. 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou 
Tiietributors: Chas. H. Stone. Charlotte, N. C.: Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co.. Tampa. Miami. and Jacksonville. Fla. Sou. Rep., 
WT O. Pterce. 212 S. Trvon St.. Chariotte, N. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Tl Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Blde.. Atlanta. Ga... Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou 
Mer.. 812 Montgomery Blde., Spartanbure. S. C.. Geo. A. Dean 
Rens. WT. O'Steen Greenville. S. C.: John A. Harris. Greens- 
hore. N. C.: John T. Higginbothem H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham. Ala 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. 
Jones, Mer.: Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P O. Box 1204. Charlotte 
N. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
Adelphia. Pa Sou. Cffice Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ss C.. H. EF. Littleiohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
eharge of reed plant: Atlanta. Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney. 268 Mc- 
Ponough Blvd:, Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain 

STEIN, HALL @ CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldge:, Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer 

STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker. P. O. Box 78, Green. 
ville, S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443. Spartanburg, 8S. C 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg. 8S. C.: Ruff Hdw. Co., 1649 Main St., Columbia, 8. C.; 
Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 388, Lancaster, S. C.: J. B. Hunt & Sons, 
Room 303 Odd Fellows Bldg... Raleigh, N. C.; Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bldg., Wilmington, N. C.: D. E. Kehoe, 412 E. 40th 
St.. Savannah, Ga.: R. C. Cropper & Co., 7th and Mulberry Sts.., 
Macon. Ga.: R. A. Brand, 203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C 
Durham Builders Supply Co., Milton Ave. at Main St., Box 48. 
Durham. N. C.: Orangeburg Marble & Granite Co., 194 W. Rus- 
sell St.. Orangebure. S. C.: R. W. Didschuneitt, 1733 Candler 
Ridge... Atlanta. Ga.: W. E. Raines Co., Inc., F. C. Blidg., Au- 
gusta, Ga.: S. A. Moore, 614 S. Main St., Birmingham, Ala.: F 
L. Sherman, 100 Bienville Ave., Mobile, Ala.; T. M. Gorrie, P. O 
Box 441, Montgomery, Ala. 

STONHARD CO., 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Office, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

TERMINIX DIVISION E. L. BRUCE CO., 
Branches in principal cities. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
Pres. and Mer. 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York, Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va.., and Box 1722, ri Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
iow, W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. H. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


E. A. Terrell, 


Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.;: P. H. 
Baker, Spartanbure, 8S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. 1 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8. C. E. J. 
Faddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. IL. 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. S680u. 
Plants, Greenville. S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., EB. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston Bidge., Charlotte, 
N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8S. C.;: Chas. Sidney 
pe age Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
cello, 


U. Ss. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer. 1400-A Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8 
C.; L. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.: Willlam M 
Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg. Va.: William H. Patrick. 
216 S. Oakland St Gastonia. N. C Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St.. Lynchbure, Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.: Bullington 
Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond. Va.;: Mor- 
gan's, Inc., 111 W. Broad St.. Savannah. Ga.: Nelson Hdw. Co., 
17 Campbell Ave., FE. Roanoke, Va.: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 
Meeting St.. Charleston, 8S. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville. 77 Patton Ave., Asheville. N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. 5th St., Charlotte, N. C.: Gate City Paint Co., 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, 
Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.: The Townsend Lumber Co., Anderson. 
S. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.: The 
Eason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.: Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn.. 645-655 Union Ave Memphis, Tenn.: 
Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Favrot Roofing & Supply’ Co.. P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.: Standard Blde. Mt. Co., Inc.. 230 31st St.. Birm- 
ingham,. Ala.: Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co.. Durham. N. C.: 
Vick Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.: Baldwin 
Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W 
Va.: Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 BE. Main St... Clarksburg. 
W. Va.: Rhodes. Inc.. 809 Cherry St.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: W. A 
Wilson & Sons, 1409-25 Main St... Wheeling. W. Va.: Emmons- 
Hawkins Hardware Co., 1028 3rd Ave.. Huntington. W. Va.: 
Baldwin Supply Co..518 Capitol St.. Charleston, W. Va.: Bald- 
win supply Co., Logan, W. Va 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. 1. 
Sou. Reps... William W. Vaughan. P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 
(.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT. Inc., Hartford. Conn Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 1, with Sou 
Office and Stock Room at 178 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 

WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D. C. Ragan, Phone 22385. High Point, N. C.; E. V. Wilson, 
Phone 4685, 107 Elm St. Greenville, S. C. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS. Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C H. Porcher and R. L Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg., Aeishitn. Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as, Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and Bentley, Atlanta 

ce 

WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville. Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 

WILLIAMS &@ SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Blide., Greenville. S. C.: R. A. Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.: P. B. Raiford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 

WINDLE @ CoO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 

WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.;: G. W. Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. Sth St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville. Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.: Sullivan Hardware Co.. 
Anderson, 8. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N 4 


Sou. Offices, 


Equipment For Sale 


Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 
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IN the twenty-eight years we have been manu- 
facturing YOGEL Frost-Proof Closets there is no 
record of one ever freezing when properly in- 
stalled. And during this time they have built up an 
amazing reputation for durability and economy. 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 
JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


St. Lovis, Mo. 


L, Products 


Wilmington, Del. 


have a Perfect Record 


+ 


Books That Will Help 


Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Caleulations”™ 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing™ 
(Fourth Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


Specialists in the design 
and manufacture of RINGS 


Sixty-four years of ring specialization has given us a pretty 
reliable background for solving ring problems in the most 
direct way. Use the time-tested DIAMOND FINISH 
designs of standard rings. Call on the DIAMOND FINISH 


shop for assistance with special rings and holders. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister R ings since IST3 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


FINISH 


You With 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Caleulations”” 
By D. A. ToMPKINS 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 
trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wma. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 
constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Cotton Spinners Companion”™ 
By I. C. 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest size, Price, 
75c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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deal Counter “futures. 
q with: oT 


PICK 


There’s no need to risk anything on a guess as to what type of pick count- 
ers you may need tomorrow. Just install...today...2-shift Veeder- 
Root Resetting Pick Counters of the 2-3 Type. Then—when and if you 
ever need to change to 3-shift operation—all you have to buy is the 3rd- 
shift unit shown at right, which your mechanics can quickly attach 
right in your own mill with the 3 brass screws. This gives you a complete 
3-shift counter—exactly the same as one originally built for 3-shift op- 


eration. You retain use of yvour 2-shift counter ... avoid obsolescence. 


See at first hand the advantages you will gain in equipping your looms 


with Veeder-Root 2-3 Pick Counters ...the amount of time, trouble, All you need to convert a 2-shift 
pick counter to 3-shift operation— 


and money you will be enabled to save. Write the nearest Veeder-Root : : 
e-¢ a third-shift unit and three screws. 


office. Ask to have a representative call. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., HARTFORD, CONN., GREENVILLE, S.C. soston « PHILADELPHIA * MONTREAL + LONDON 
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